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SHORTER NOTICES 


By J. D. Rees 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications : and to this 
rule we can make no exceplion. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Late but drastic is the Amir’s proclamation against 
any of his subjects inclined to take part in preaching 
the Jehad on the frontier. He threatens the preachers 
with the loss of their tongues and those who leave 
Kabul to join the fighters with the loss of their feet. 
It is hard to believe that he has only just awoke to 
realities. His home difficulties are no doubt great, but 
they are not an excuse for his inaction at a time when 
his failure to accept the Anglo-Russian Convevtion may 
easily be misinterpreted. After so many weeks of agita- 
tion it would be too much to hope that Sir James Will- 
cocks will be allowed to deal with the Mohmands alone. 
There are too many unruly Afghans in the field, The 
British Indian forces are already in the Mohmand 
country, and the removal of women and childrea to the 
hills is taken as proof that the tribesmen are determined 
to fight. Unfortunately Sir James Willcocks may find 
an enemy worse than the Meohmands, Cholera has 
appeared and threatens to complicate a campaige 
which, in any case, must be trying to European troops 
at this season, 


Is there any connexion between the iaternal coa- 
dition of India and the attitude of the Amir aad the 
tribesmen on the frontier? Dallying with treason 
and outrage is a thing no Oriental, least of all an 
Afghan, ean | Fresh proof of a witespread 
anarchist conspiracy in ladia is steadily accumulating— 
there was another bomb outrage in Caloutta 
—but there is yet nea news of the vigerous action de- 
manded, The Liewutenant-Cioveraer af Bengal is consult- 
ing within clased daara while the  Vugaatar” outside 
is glorifying the assassius as martyrs, denouncing 
accursed Feringhi' and promising a waiversal 
* sacrifice ta the goddess af blaadshed. The 
Congressman apparently sees in all (his aly the patural 


expression of patriotism, and Mr. Keir Hardie sets it 


all down to those terrible policemen! Students of co- 
incidence will remember that shortly before the Mutiny 
Jung Bahadur, the founder of the present dynasty of 
actual rulers in Nipal, paid a visit—a rare thing in 
those days—to England, and as a result took the skie 
of the English when the storm broke. His great- 
nephew, the present Mayor of the Palace, has just 
come to London. Lord Morley could not find a better 
adviser in the Eastern way of treating sedition. 


While Abd-el-Aziz would seem to be “held up” by 
the tribes in Morocco, his rival’s envoys to Berlin, 
Paris and London are doing their best to secure Mula: 
Hafid’s recognition by the Powers. The German section 
of the tripartite mission has been semt-officially received. 
A pity we can’t have an authentic account of the 
diplomatic expedients by which the envoys will seek te 
assure each country of Mulai Hafid’s sentiments ie 
geveral and in particular! Barea Langwerth von 
Simmern was careful to ware them that official negotia- 
tions are impossible because their master is net a 
personage recognised by international law. Of course 
their fellow-missioners in Paris deny that Mulai Hafid 
looks more to Germany than to France, bué the 
denial may be judged by the specific request to Beriia 
that Germany should place herself in communication 
with France and other signatories of the Algeciras Act. 
Baroa voa Simmenn’s reply was pointed with discretion. 
Germany will know how to act whea the struggle for 
supremacy in Morecco is at aa end. 


The idea of decorations and orders might have beea 
hit on by some evil power ia order to sow a ** bitter seed 
among mankind’. The honour list nearly always leads 
to some heartburaings, Occasionally wit will heal the 
smart: whea the Duchess of Marlborough complained 
that she should have had the Garter instead of the 
Bath, Walpole pointed out that in the naiural order of 
things the Garter would come alter, not delore, the 
Bath, No such explanation, uafoctuaately, has. been 

iwen to De. Weiskirchner, the President of the 
pont Chamber of Deputies. He has been offered 
by Germany only the Order of the Prussian Crowo 
ef the Phird Class, and has seat this back with his 
compliments, ‘Phe President feels that his. high office 
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would be slighted by such a minor decoration, and 
frankly tells Germany so. Whether the President has 
only got a third class because lately he sympathised 
rather notably with the Prussian Poles is not known ; 
but it is in any case not an agreeable incident in the 
preparations for the Emperor Joseph’s Jubilee. 


There is some importance in the statement made by 
the Portuguese Premier on Wednesday in answer to 
Senhor Alpoim, leader of the Dissident Liberals. He 
said precisely that an inquiry into all that happened 
on 1 February, the day of the assassinations, had 
been entrusted to a military officer of the highest 
character and experience, and there was also a Royal 
investigation going on, independently it seems. So 
’ far, he said, the inquiry had not raised a suspicion 
against a single person. Senhor Alpoim inferred from 
this that all the guilty parties had lost their lives 
on the day of the assassinations. The assumption 
is reasonable, but it is after all no more than an 
assumption. Certainly, it would be a great satis- 
faction to know that none of the doers of this foul 
murder was now at large. But even this would not 
account for the official toleration of those who showed 
sympathy with the murderers. Senhor Alpoim had 
reasons, surely, for his criticism of the Municipal Guard 
and the police. 


** Resolootin’”’ was always popular with the Ameri- 
cams. It seems to be their idea of a trump card in 
difficulties. They are beginning to be uneasy about the 
exhaustion of their natural resources. They are in the 
penitent stage of the dissipated man who begins 
to feel the effects of his excesses. So they hold 
a great gathering of Governours of States and 
other magnates, and the President proceeds to 
address them. One might have thought that private 
conference of a few statesmen and scientific experts 
would be more useful in meeting this exhaustion 
of minerals, timber, &c., than a Presidential oration 
and resolutions. There may be wisdom in stimulating 
a national mood of misgiving. But is not this rather 
work for the pulpit than the platform? However, in 
the States platforms are often used as pulpits; by 
Mr. Roosevelt always. But could he not preach rather 
less in platitudes? Especially when he is preaching to 
a congregation of notables, including eight Presidential 
possibilities ! 


Could Mr. Balfour have been in the House at the 
debate on the Irish Universities Bill, he might haps 
have saved his party from a silly show of disunion. It 
was silly because the thirty-one who voted against the 
second reading could make no demonstration against 
the Bill of any effect. Happily the dissentients were too 
few to give colour to any representation that the Unionist 
party was averse from removing this most real of Irish 
grievances. Sir Edward Carson put the matter in a 
nutshell, very courageously, seeing his constituency, 
when he said that if Trinity were as Roman Catholic 
as now it is Protestant, he would not think of sending 
his son there. How then could he honestly advise 
Roman Catholics to send their sons? To this there is 
no honest answer; and never has been. These new 
Universities will become denominational, of course. 
‘Nonconformists and Liberals might naturally object on 
this ground, but how any Anglican and Unionist can 
we do not understand. ite is hoisting himself on Mr. 
Birrell’s own dilemma. 


Mr. Birrell’s very latest description of cattle driving 
is that it is ‘‘silly”. It is silly to break the horns of 
bullocks ; silly to drive and whack the beasts with 
hazel sticks until they are dead-beat—we beg pardon, 
we feel we should say “‘ suffering from the effects of 
over-exercise” ; nothing is gained of course, as Mr. 
‘Birrell and his Nationalist M.P. friends would say, by 
words about this over-eager pursuit 

cattle. 


And yet stupid, sentimental people in England persist 
in exaggerating the ills of cattle Giving” Thus they 


will exaggerate the case of the cow in calf which Mr. 
Birrell gave an account of in the House of Commons 
on Wednesday. He told Captain Craig that there was 
a big drive in Roscommon on Sunday, 3 May. None 
of the cattle ‘‘had sustained any visible injury”’, but 
**one cow which was in calf appeared to be in pain”. 
Even if Mr. Birrell be resolved to take no exceptional 
measures to stop this “ silly” and “‘ irregular ” practice, 
surely he might persuade the authorities to spare the 
cows in calf. To include these in the drive is carrying 
politics and patriotism too far perhaps. 


The lecture which the President of the United Irish 
League read some of the rebel Irish voters in Man- 
chester might be severer if he were not editor of the 
journal called ‘‘ P, A. P.” or ‘‘ T. A. T.”"—there are so 
many of these journals it is hard to remember which 
Mr. O’Connor runs. To think that the mantle of 
Parnell should have come within a few years to the 
shoulders of the most genial and gossipy of all our 
journalists! Home Rule is by.no means a dead and 
gone danger, but we must all be profoundly glad in 
England to recognise the immense gap there is between 


and 1908. 


Mr. Burns had a field-day in the House on Tuesday 
when he moved the second reading of his Housing Bill. 
This Government is now scoring by the omissions in 
social reform of the last Unionist Government. With 
the exception of the Palmerston Ministry from 1855 
onward (and Palmerston, as Disraeli said, was a Tory 
at the head of a Liberal Government), the housing 
question has been almost the sole charge of the Con- 
servatives ; but, be the excuses and reasons what they 
may, from 1900 to 1906 a Conservative Ministry 
fell short of its tradition. Some of the changes in 
the Health and Housing Laws made in the first part 
of Mr. Burns’ Bill have long been due. Trial by use 
alone can bring out the defects of an Act, and use 
had shown the general necessity of increasing the 

wer of the larger and central authorities to act 
in case of local dilatoriness. Urgent too is the need 
for dealing with the nuisance of leaving condemned 
houses standing. They ought to be demolished at 
once. It is idle to carp at these amendments. 
Everyone who has cared to get any first-hand know- 
ledge of the working of the Housing Acts knows that 
they are necessary. 


Sir Frederick Banbury represents only himself in 
wishing to reject the Bill entire. If he had drawn the 
line at the town-planning part, he would not have 
been talking foolishness. Mr. Walter Long and 
Mr. Lyttelton made good speeches on the Bill, but 
they were a bit too ready to accept this part with two 
hands. It is the more attractive part, of course ; there 
is no glory in causing a house unfit for habitation 
to be knacked; but to plan a town, that sounds 
very fine, and very large. Mere happening, no doubt, 
is not the ideal process for town growth; but 
it is hardly as bad as manufacture. A town ought 
to grow, and its growth should be watched and 
trained. But “planning” sounds like arrangin 
things for a child before it is born; and when it 
comes, it comes with a character that won't fit in with 
your arrangements, so that either your plans are ruined 
or the child is. We have suffered in the past by letting 
towns grow up anyhow ; we may suffer in the future by 
not letting them grow at all. The right way is neither, 
but to bring them up. 


We never thought we should live to hear Mr. John 
Burns making it a reproach against a man that he does 
not motor! Vet in his speech on Tuesday he reproved 
Sir Frederick Banbury for being ‘‘ archaic in his mode 
of transit”. He had been advising Sir Frederick to 
motor along the Buckingham Palace Road and look at 
the west front of the new buildings at Victoria Station. 
Sir Frederick, it seems, will not motor, There are 
others who through no fault of their own cannot motor. 
Mr. Burns really should learn that, despite the bless- 
ings showered on the People by a lavish Liberal 
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Government, a few still have to go on Shanks’ pony. 
But he is quite right about Victoria Station and the 
success of the conference between owners and public 
authorities in this case. The new west front is the 
only railway station front in London that is not revolt- 
ingly ugly. It has been finely planned and carried out, 
and we hope that Waterloo when complete will be as 
good. 


One would like to know who sent the telegram to 
Mr. Churchill: ‘‘ All Etonians congratulate you on your 
brilliant victory.” Mr. Churchill objects to his tele- 
grams from Mr. Asquith being published, but apparently 
he is not so shy about his telegrams from Eton. The 
‘*Daily Telegraph” understands that Mr. Churchill 
replied suitably to the Headmaster of Eton. We should 
describe this extraordinary telegram as inexact. All 
Etonians do not congratulate Mr. Churchill and the 
victory was not brilliant. On the contrary, the great 
majority of Etonians, past and present, being not of 
Mr. Churchill’s party, would have wished to see him at 
the bottom of the poll ; and as a matter of fact he only 
contrived to get elected at an absolutely safe Liberal 
seat by a largely reduced majority. If these constitu- 
encies on the Arctic fringe were to reject Liberals, the 
party would surely have to wind up its affairs. In North 
Shropshire, where the Unionist majority has gone up 
from 166 to 951, Liberalism is clearly not wanted. So 
much for threesand-nine a week. 


What object did Radical sentimentalists hope to serve 
by an academic discussion on native affairs and federa- 
tion in South Africa? Mr. Seely and Mr. Churchill on 
behalf of the Government committed themselves to 
nothing. It is true the Under-Secretary for the Colo- 
nies said that the imperial authorities would see that in 
any solution of the South African question the natives 
got special representation in order to safeguard their 
rights. How the imperial authorities would interfere, 
if interference proved necessary, without a sharp con- 
flict with colonial opinion Mr. Seely does not suggest. 
In the Transvaal and Orange River Colony at least 
they are estopped by their own precipitate letters 
patent, which as Mr. Lyttelton pointed out excluded 
the native from the franchise. The federation move- 
ment for the present at any rate they will leave severely 
alone. The South African situation, Mr. Churchill 
admitted, is one of uncertainty, and the Imperial 
Government, more diffident in this than in some other 
matters, will ‘‘ wait and watch ”. 


Mr. Haldane is a good recruiting sergeant ; inde- 
fatigable. Is there a village he has not attacked ? 
Seeing that every day for at least a year the papers 
have contained a speech or two from him, we should 
doubt if there is one. On Thursday he was at Oxford 
beating up officers for his Territorial Army. (The 
Regular Army, by the way, has its officer difficulty too.) 
In seiren tones Mr. Haldane flattered University patriot- 
ism, dwelling on the superiority of the raw material 
for officers supplied by Universities. This, however, 
we believe to be sober fact ; it was the conclusion of the 
famous committee on military education. And terri- 
torial officers would have the great advantage of 
making up an unpaying profession with a paid military 
job. This was surely a false seiren note: under- 
graduate youth will hardly be dazzled by this prospect 
of provision for failure. If he is going to the Bar, he 
certainly does not think he is going to make only 
Mr. Haldane’s figure, for his first year, of 4.30; and less 
for the second, ’ 


The Dean of Peterborough, who died last Sunday, 
was one of those men, none too common, who can 
hold the strongest convictions and even be determined 
partisans without parting company with those who do 
not agree with them. tr. Barlow was an uncompro- 


mising Evangelical all his life, yet Creighton, the High 
and Broad and startling, could make in him one of bis 
most cherished friends. Anthony Trollope would have 
scented excellent matter for a new story in the coming 
of Dr, Barlow to succeed a High Church Dean in 
Peterborough—a home of High Church tradition. But 


nothing of that kind came off. Dr. Barlow made new 
friends and shed no old convictions, and the deanery 
became a most pleasant social centre. Many have feit, 
we amongst them, that Dr. Barlow would have made a 
successful Bishop. His strength lay in large govern- 
ment ; he was not at his happiest as a parish priest. 
Those who only kaew him as a public man did not 
know him well; everyone who did know him personally 
will feel he has lost a friend of rare charm. 


London has lunched full of horrors lately. There 
are papers humorously called evening papers which 
come out soon after breakfast ; and if there is no big 
horse-race for backers to lose their money over, the 
people who prepare the posters strive always to hit you 
Straight between the eyes with a murder. Sir John 
Brunner touched on the newspaper nuisance a few 
weeks ago, and when he has finished persuading the 
Liberal party to abandon the free trade side of laissez- 
faire or the laissez-faire side of free trade, he might 
well return to this matter. We fear the ‘‘ Star’’—since 
the ‘‘Sun” set—is one of the naughtiest offenders in 
this matter ; at least its posters are; thus on Wednesday 
between breakfast and lunch it came out with a terrible 
menu—“‘ Bodies found in a Hounslow garden.” 


We are absolutely sure that these wares do untold 
harm to many people. They disgust and horrify think- 
ing men and women; and they are feverishly fed 
on by tens of thousands of cooks, parlour-maids, 
lodging-house keepers, and ‘‘ young girls”. The result 
is wholly bad. These posters and papers keep at work a 
perpetual manufactory of the morbid. We hear a great 
deal about the wicked stories the popular papers on 
both sides tell at election time. But it would be better 
for them to keep on telling stories about Chinese slaves 
and so forth the year through than that they should go 
in after breakfast for these unspeakable ghouls. The 
Chinese slave stories only affect votes, whereas these 
ghouls affect the nerves, brain and stomach of the 
masses. 


We know of course that Mr. Burns is supposed to 
be mellowing into a good safe Conservative. All the 
Labour members have been sure of that for some time 
past. But that he has already gone so far as to attack 
the London County Council may amaze even Mr. Snow- 
den and Mr. Keir Hardie. Yet how otherwise can we 
interpret the extraordinary remark he let drop in the 
House on Thursday? Mr. Rees and Mr. Leverton 
Harris were heckling him about local indebtedness and 
the policy of the London County Council in particular, 
when someone cut in with the blunt question whether 
the County Council steamboats could be run at a 
profit. ‘‘Yes”, retorted Mr. Burns—“‘if they are 
eenpecty managed.” A hard thrust surely at his old 
riends on the Council. 


Can London support two international exhibitions at 
one time? Earl’s Court has for long enjoyed some- 
thing like a monopoly, but now comes Shepherd’s Bush 
in gigantic rivalry. The Hungarian show will no 
doubt be overshadowed by the Franco-British, but it 
has at least got ‘‘in” first. The Franco-British was 
declared open on Thursday by the Prince of Wales, 
but it is far from being complete, and weeks 
may elapse before the public will be able to see it 
in its final shape. The organisers have indeed been 
either a little slack or a little previous, and even the 
elements seemed to protest on Thursday. There was 
great confusion at the entrance owing to the hoardings 
not being taken down till nearly an hour after the 
appointed time, and here and there in the grounds the 
wet made walking not merely a discomfort but a 
danger. The attendants had not learned the geography 
of the place, and large spaces of building were innocent 
of exhibits. Perhaps the Prince had this in mind wheo 
he expressed his regret that he and the Princess could 
not on that occasion inspect the exhibits. 


One of the most fashionable cults of the day is said 
to be caravanning. The thing has grown so popular 
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that there is to be a grand caravan meet at Ockham in 
Surrey next week. Caravan enthusiasts are subject’ to 
much annoyance at times from people who will try to 
befriend and rescue them. One of the leaders of the 
movement, for instance, was besought by a friend to 
come in out of the rain and have a comfortable dinner 
and bed in a house near which she was encamped. 
She declined, of course, but her friends could not see 
the point, and still urged their hospitality. The object 
of the caravanner is not to have a good dinner or a 
comfortable bed; it is part of the excitement to go 
without these conventions ; and this is what some out- 
siders cannot be made to understand. 


Lord Avebury’s Bill in the House of Lords is meant— 
with certain exceptions such as ostrich feathers—to 
end the trade in foreign birds’ plumage, so far as this 
country is concerned. It is thorough and bold, but we 
fear it has not the faintest chance of being hatched out 
into a full-fledged Act. The trade is too large, many 
thousands of hands being employed in it ; and women’s 
bonnets and hats are so immensely numerous and 
important. But the Bill should serve a very good 
purpose. It should concentrate attention on the waste 
and unspeakable folly involved in this destruction 
of rare and beautiful life; and help to shame people 
out of wearing birds of paradise. Pretty hats and 
bonnets are a necessity, a virtue in women ; but this 
millinery is monstrous. We cannot understand how they 
care to wear corpses for headgear. 


It is announced that despite the failure of the 
“‘Tribune” a number of Liberal capitalists have 
resolved to start a London penny daily. It is a plan 
which will be warmly approved by all who wish to see 
plenty of movement in the printing trade. The last 
experiment was not very hopeful, yet there is no reason 
why a new Liberal penny paper should not succeed if 
it is made at least as good all round as the ‘‘ West- 
minster Gazette”. But there is the difficulty! Another 
F. C. G., for one thing, is wanted. Some time ago 
several titled ladies went to see a famous Conservative 
newspaper owner. They explained to him that they 
thought of starting a ‘‘ Westminster” on their own 
side and wanted him to name them ‘‘another Mr. 
Gould”. ‘‘ Ah”, he replied, ‘‘ that is just what I want ; 
and—frankly—if I find it I shall keep it to myself.” 


“*A Shakespeare Concordat”! What a delightful 
phrase. What a happy idea to introduce the catch- 
words of politics to art and literature. Why does not 
Mr. Tree ask for a Shakespeare Round Table Con- 
ference as well, where ‘‘ Monumentalists” and ‘* Nation- 
alists” might meet and arrange their stupendous 
business without risk of bloodshed? The position 
appears to be that the statue committee had a Shake- 
speare theatre as a second thought, while the Theatre 
committee had no second thought; therefore, says 
Mr. Tree—a theatre being common ground, at Jeast in 
the secondary degree, and the only common ground 
between them—let us unite our forces and plump for a 
Theatre. 


Well, if the theatre would necessarily knock the 
statue on the head, we should certainly vote for the 
theatre, for the theatre if resolved on will yet very 
likely not appear ; for, as Mr. Tree hints, there are many 
difficulties, while for a bad statue the way is always 
open and easy in London. Cannot Mr. Tree be con- 
tent with the monument he is setting up day by day 
to Shakespeare in his own actor-managing at His 
Majesty’s? Could he do it any better in any other 
theatre, if it were called ‘‘ National”? Has he 
not gone to Berlin, with his company entire, before 
now? He is too modest in looking to some future 
theatre that ‘‘ might even, from an international point 
of view, be of potency”. ‘* Most potent, grave, and 
reverend signior’’, there will be potency enough when 
the heaven-born player of Shakespeare comes, and there 
will be no potency without him, call your theatre wha 
you may, 


FAITH OR FATHERLAND? 


WweHar is the real meaning of the declaration of the 
United Irish League of Great Britain against 
the action of the Roman Catholic priests who advised 
their flocks to vote for the Conservative candidates at 
recent bye-elections? The Government is avowedly 
not going to introduce a Home Rule Bill, while it 
has introduced an Education Bill to which the Roman 
Catholic Church has the strongest objections. The Con- 
servative candidates’ views on the education question 
were satisfactory to the priesthood, whereas all that 
could be said, from this point of view, for the Liberals 
was that they might possibly, for purely political reasons, 
offer to Roman Catholics special terms which would hit 
Romanism less hard than Anglicanism. Any Roman 
Catholic who regards the religious education of the 
children of his community as a matter of vital im- 
portance was bound to support the candidate who 
was pledged to do justice to the Catholic claims. 
The question is an immediate and pressing one 
that must be settled by the present Parliament. 
On the other hand, the Conservatives are pledged 
agaiost Irish Home Rule, while the Liberals are free to 
renew their support of Home Rule in the next Parlia- 
ment—when their support will probably count for very 
little. Yet Mr. Redmond cares so much for the Liberal 
alliance that he issues what looks remarkably like a 
declaration of war against the clergy of his Church. It 
is of course no new thing to see friction between English 
and Irish Roman Catholics, who quarrelled politically 
with each other in the reign of James II., and have 
never really been reconciled since. English Romanist 
Conservatives, and the equally Conservative Roman 
Catholic peers and landed gentry of Ireland, often closely 
connected by intermarriage, are alike anathema to Irish 
Nationalists. But the most important point in the 
present situation is that the children whose cause is at 
stake now are to a very large extent children of Irish 
blood. It would be fairly safe to say that nine-tenths 
of the members of the United Irish League of Great 
Britain send their children to public elementary schools. 
They are asked to support the educational ideals of 
English nonconformists on the chance of a Liberal 
Government proposing in a future session a change in 
the government of an island to which—despite their 
genuine and tenacious racial sentiment—they never 
will return. Yet the present Nationalist party 
dare not appear indifferent to the Catholic cause. 
Any leader who endeavoured deliberately to sacrifice 
that cause to political exigencies would find him- 
self deserted by more than half his followers. Mr. 
Redmond therefore is forced to justify his attitude 
of the moment—we have watched his career too 
closely to prophesy its permanence—by pretending 
that by giving blind suppoit to the declared enemies of 
denominational education he can serve the cause of 
Catholic schools better than by letting Roman Catholics 
in England vote as ‘their inclinations and their clergy 
prompt them. Nor is this the only paradoxical 
element in the position. In order to assume this 
attitude he is obliged to recall a solemn announce- 
ment made in Dublin only a few days ago, that the 
proper tactics for Nationalists at the present time were 
to try to turn out the Liberals as soon as possible. It 
is all very well for Mr. T. P. O'Connor to proclaim 
that the Liberals, right or wrong, must be supported. 
He is an English member, much more a Radical than 
a Nationalist, and he has absolutely no influence in 
Ireland. But Mr. Redmond’s position is very different. 

It is the fashion to say that the Nationalists are skil- 
ful tacticians, but there has of late been remarkably 
little evidence to support this theory. They helped the 
Liberals at the General Election, and got in return a 
Devolution Bill which the Irish people laughed out of 
existence. It is true that they have obtained carte 
blanche for the instigators of cattle driving, but that is 
due rather to the pedantic inefficiency of Mr. Birrell 
than to any deliberate action of the Government. They 
have secured the retirement of Sir Horace Plunkett and 
have kept out of the Senate of the proposed Dublin 
University one of the ablest Roman Catholic priests in 
Ireland because he believes in agricultural co-operation. 
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And it would seem that they have finally made the posi- 
tion of Sir Antony MacDonnell impossible. But how- 
ever gratifying it may be to know that they have 
injured three of their most distinguished fellow- 
countrymen, all of them equally disliked by the more 
violent Orangemen, this is after all somewhat in- 
adequate return for their services to the Liberal party. 
If Mr. Redmond for the sake of the English Liberals 
defies his clergy, he will have very great difficulty in 
persuading the people of Ireland that he has gained 
anything for his country by scouting his Church. 

There are two mutually irreconcilable theories on the 
functions and duties of Roman Catholic members of 
Parliament representing Ireland. One view—a view 
certainly taken at the Vatican—is that Catholic 
members of the Imperial Parliament are the guardians 
of Catholic interests throughout the British Empire. 
It is for them to see that Catholic children in 
English and Scottish elementary schools are allowed 
to be brought up in the faith. (As Irish primary 
education is denominational in all but name, this 
question of the children does not arise in Ireland.) 
It is their duty to secure proper provision for Roman 
Catholic worship in the British Army and Navy and to 
watch jealously that their Church shall not lose its 
privileges in Crown Colonies like Malta. 

The other view is that it is the business of Irish 
Nationalist members, whatever their creed, to obtain 
autonomy for Ireland; and the autonomy desired, 
while never too strictly defined, would either diminish, 
or remove altogether, the representation of Irish Roman 
Catholics at Westminster. Roman Catholic National- 
ists, while they are at Westminster, are free to utilise 
their position for the protection of the Catholic Church 
throughout the Empire. So long as they exercise that 
function their ecclesiastical authorities allow them to 
express any view they like about the constitutional re- 
arrangement of the United Kingdom, and even make 
no protest when they preach the doctrine of Ireland 
a Nation. The bishops know that Separation is not, at 
present, within the range of practical politics. 

But all the energies of the most active and earnest 
Nationalists are devoted to bringing that question for- 
ward. And as soon as it becomes a practical question 
whether Ireland shall be separated from Great Britain 
—either to become an independent republic or to be 
a self-governing community like New Zealand—the 
Roman Church must face the problem whether she will 
consent to see eighty Roman Catholics withdrawn from 
the British Parliament. Michael Davitt said roundly 
that she would not consent, but the topic is discussed as 
little as possible between priests and politicians. Many 
Irish priests, ardent Nationalists, are quite indifferent 
to all matters outside Ireland. We doubt whether any 
Irish bishop will welcome a change which must impair 
the influence that Irish Roman Catholics can exert upon 
the affairs of the greater world. The Nationalist 
members themselves are careful to take short views 
and make the best of both worlds. At present they 
occupy a position which suits most of them: they 
can spout Anglophobia and clamour for national free- 
dom without failing in their duty as the watchdogs 
of Catholicism. But this position cannot last for 
ever, Patriots in Ireland who strain every nerve to 
keep Irishmen out of the British Army and Navy are 
beginning to criticise their members whose aim is to 
make that Army and Navy as comfortable as possible 
for Irish Catholics. Sooner or later the question of 
faith or fatherland will present itself to the Irish 

eople. There need be no religious upheaval in 
reland itself, where the bulk of the people will 
certainly remain loyal to their Church; but it must 
be decided whether duty to the Church may be confined 
to Ireland, or must mean the use of every opportunity 
to serve the Church outside Ireland. When that 

uestion is pressed home, the disruption of the present 
rish Parliamentary party will come. 

In the meantime the University problem engages the 
attention of priests and politicians alike. The huge 


majority for the second reading of the Bill hardly ensures 
its safety. The Nationalist party—silente Mr. Healy— 
has blessed the Bill: the bishops have not. Dr. 
O'Dwyer, the bishop whose evidence before the 
Robertson Commission put in such a striking form the 


urgent need for extended University education, has 
criticised the measure very sharply. No doubt there 
are differences of opinion among the bishops, but it is 
time that they made some official announcement. In 
1868 they rejected a scheme of a Conservative Govern- 
ment for setting up an Irish University on the governing 
body of which the bishops should, ex officio, have 
places, on the ground that any system which prevented 
their vetoing text-books and dismissing professors was 
intolerable. Now Mr. Haldane quotes with confidence 
(in a fine speech which incidentally pulverised Mr. 
Bryce’s scheme—the official scheme of the Govern- 
ment a year ago!) a declaration of 1897 that the 
bishops would accept absence of tests, absence of 
subsidies to religious teaching, a majority of laymen 
on the governing body, and security of tenure for 
teachers. As to tests, in Ireland ‘‘ atmosphere” 
can be obtained without tests. The majority of 
laymen in the proposed Senate will not be recalcitrant, 
care having been taken to exclude the representatives 
of the Catholic aristocracy, who are as little ‘‘ priest- 
ridden ” as any Protestant, and to choese business men 
who dare not offend their clergy. It was probably 
necessary to start the Senate on lines which would be 
politically popular, for the object of the Bill is to give 
Roman Catholics facilities for higher education which 
they are likely to accept. Security of tenure for 
teachers is an obvious necessity. Can it be that 
Dr. O’Dwyer would wreck the measure and deprive 
Catholic Ireland of the higher education for want of 
which her schools are narrow in outlook, her public 
life in the hands of men who have not begun to 
understand what culture means, merely because a 
bishop on the Senate is to sit there in virtue of the 
respect and confidence of his people and not because of 
his ecclesiastical rank? The more the bishops express 
distrust of their own laity, the more they hasten a 
possible revolt which need not come, and cannot without 
irremediable harm to Ireland. 


BEHIND THE BOER MASK. 


HE Transvaal Civil Service Bill gives all who, with 
us, doubted the heavenly wisdom of trusting the 
Boers without reserve the opportunity of saying ‘‘ We 
told youso”. But it’s a sorry consolation. At the time 
self-government was granted to the new colonies by the 
Liberal Ministry there were two well-defined schools 
of political thought which took two very different views 
of this much-vaunted act of magnanimous wisdom. 
On the one hand, Sentimental Liberalism, of which 
Mr. Churchill is the titular chief and Mr. Byles the 
most terrible example, proclaimed that the mere 
stroke of the pen which gave the Dutch a Parliament 
would convert them from a sullen and hostile element 
into a maudlin mass of gratitude. The enfranchised 
Boer was to fraternise with the Outlander, and to con- 
ceive a sudden and passionate loyalty for an Empire 
which four years before had succeeded after a bitter 
and protracted struggle in subverting his territorial 
independence. On the other hand, what we may call 
the school of Imperial policy, which had perhaps a 
greater knowledge of the history and character of the 
Dutch, and a less sweeping faith in Parliaments as the 
panacea for every political ill, took a far less roseate 
view of the aims and aspirations which would guide 
the conduct of a country party in the Transvaal or the 
Orange River Colony. They felt that a real loyalty to 
the Empire and a true understanding of the British 
settler must in the Dutch mind be a plant of slow 
growth, not the mushroom product of a night, and that 
to stop Lord Milner's work of industrial and agri- 
cultural expansion in order to place two powerful 
cliques of Dutch politicians in authority at Pretoria and 
Bloemfontein was to destroy, perhaps for ever, the 
chance of such a fusion of the races as would yet lead 
to a British South Africa. : 
Faced with these two alternative views public opinion 
in England showed a marvellous indifference ; but if 
sentimentalism on the whole triumphed over policy it 
must be put down to the loud shoutings of the 
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Little-Englander and to the gloomy silence of Con- 
servative and Liberal-Imperialist statesmen. At any 
rate the decision to grant self-government was taken, 
and the strong compulsion of the Chinese Labour 
agitation helped the Liberal Ministry to transact in 
haste what the Empire may repent at leisure. The 
Transvaal Government has now been in office for well 
over a year, and it is quite time to examine its record 
and to apply the tests of practice and performance to 
the Liberal theory of the ideal self-governing Dutchman. 
There is no sphere which gave General Botha’s Ministry 
so fine an opportunity of proving that impartiality and 
desire for ‘‘ co-operation” of which we have heard so 
much as the treatment of the Transvaal Civil Service. 
When Lord Milner created-in two years the whole 
machinery of a modern progressive State out of no- 
thing, he collected for the work a large body of British 
and Colonials most of whom had fought in the war. 
The majority were young men, but usually not too 
young to have abandoned a career elsewhere. Nine- 
tenths of them put up with the low pay which 
goes with a junior Civil Service appointment under the 
impression that they had entered a profession which 
implied certainty of tenure if not rapid advancement. 
The story of their treatment does not make pleasant 
reading for a patriotic Englishman. Shortly before 
the Transvaal elections of 1907 Sir Richard Solomon, 
then Attorney-General under the Crown Colony Govern- 
ment, prepared a pension scheme. This scheme sud- 
denly vanished into thin air, so that the new Government 
were left unhampered by any obligations to compensate 
dismissed Civil servants, while the subsequent appear- 
ance of Sir Richard Solomon as the ally and nominee 
of Het Volk leaves the impression that the abandon- 
ment of the plan was the result of a political deal. 
Before the elections, however, the Het Volk leaders 
ridiculed the idea of racialism in Government appoint- 
ments, pledged themselves to dismiss none but the 
inefficient, and promised not to put any Dutchman into 
the place of a retrenched English official. These pledges 
have gone unredeemed. It was admitted on all sides 
that retrenchment in the staff of Government was the 
inevitable outcome of the general trade depression. 
Therefore the spectacle of an official of four or six years’ 
standing being presented with £50 and sent about 
his business caused regret rather than indignation. 
But when one sees that these dismissals have largely 
resulted in creating vacancies for Dutchmen, the plea 
of retrenchment rings hollow. The Land Bank 
machinery is to be worked by nominees of the Govern- 
ment ; the reimposition of the old veld-cornet system 
has served as an excuse for the dismissal of British 
magistrates ; the police force in the municipalities is 
undergoing a similar process of Dutch infusion. It 
has been announced that all Civil servants who cannot 
pass an examination in Dutch within a brief specified 
period will be dismissed the service. The money 

ranted to the Volunteer force, an entirely urban 
institution, is being ruthlessly cut down. It is not 
sory that the British Civil servant feels the 

round slipping from under his feet, nor will the new 

ivil Service Bill just promulgated tend to allay his 
fears. Under it the Civil Service Commissioners have 
no independent status, but depend for their places and 
powers on the dominant political party. Furthermore, 
the Bill apparently contemplates other means of select- 
ing applicants than that of examination. Vacant clerk- 
ships are to be conferred on ex-Civil servants of the 
old Republic who have not exceeded fifty years of age. 
We may feel assured that vacancies will be provided 
somehow. But the most significant clause in the Bill is 
the provision that the conditions of service can be 
altered ‘‘without publication in the ‘Gazette’”. We 
shall await with interest the financial proposals of the 
Government for a contributory pension scheme, but the 
motives which have induced them to put the Civil 
Service Bill before the pension scheme do not suggest 
a lavish generosity to the dispossessed Englishman. 
The Transvaal is slowly slipping back into its old 
political conditions, when a few bosses in Pretoria 
distributed jobs and loans to the working members 
of ap all-inclusive party caucus. The Boer, it must be 
remembered, to his credit despises government by dis- 
cussion, and is perfectly willing to be ruled by a ring, 


if the ring can raise sufficient taxes from the town 
population to satisfy his zeal for doles. If this is the 
temper of the country, how is the scheme of unification 
now being matured by the Dutch party leaders, and 
next to be carried by machine-made majorities in the 
three capitals, going to save the situation? Unless 
the Imperial Government is prepared to assert the 
claims of the Empire, the only possible consequence of 
unification will be to intensify the tendency, and con- 
firm the supremacy of the Dutch at the polls. Thus 
once more South Africa threatens to become a source 
of disunion and weakness to the Empire of which it is 
not only a part but the essential unifying link. 


SIR JOHN] FISHER’S NEW CIRCULAR. 


7 the making of Admiralty circulars there appears 
to be no end, and two more affecting the new 
scheme of naval training, which has been in opera- 
tion since January 1904, were issued this week. The 
scheme was disclosed on Christmas Day 1902, with 
a great flourish of trumpets in a unanimous press, a 
result which is little to be wondered at by those 
who saw the unprecedented steps which were taken 
for months in advance to secure the support of 
every newspaper. The unanimity has now disap- 
peared, and although it is impossible to judge the 
results of the colossal experiment until the officers 
entered under it have for some time been in positions 
of responsibility, the public has become aware of the 
bitter antagonism which it has aroused afloat, that 
there is the strongest prima facie evidence that the 
scheme will break down in practice and leave the British 
Navy seriously handicapped in rivalry with European 
and Japanese Navies, and finally and most significant 
of all that the Admiralty dare not face any form of 
inquiry into the scope and probable results of the 
scheme. In the meantime the Navy has to suffer 
because one front bench in the House of Commons 
made itself responsible for all Sir John Fisher did, and 
the present Government dare not interfere with their 
powerful servant because, like that famous man from 
the East known to history as Count Cagliostro, he 
enjoys ‘‘the favour of the Court to such a degree that 
his adversaries cannot so much as think of overthrow- 
ing him”. The key of the situation therefore lies with 
Mr. Balfour, for if he himself chooses to acquiesce in 
the demand for an inquiry, which has the support of 
Sir John Fisher’s living predecessors, the Government 
can hardly refuse since the nominal responsibility 
for the great changes in naval training rests with Mr. 
Balfour’s Government. We say nominal responsibility 
advisedly, for, if it had not been well known before, 
Lord Esher’s recent revelations leave no doubt that the 
Navy has been administered by a one-man Board ever 
since Sir John Fisher arrived. Lord Esher has recently 
stated, as though it were a matter of merit rather than 
regret, that the whole of Sir John Fisher’s schemes 
were drawn up and shown to Lord Esher before 
ever Sir John Fisher went to the Admiralty and 
had the opportunity of familiarising himself with the 
vast amount of evidence which naval administration 
had necessarily accumulated concerning the matters 
with which Sir John Fisher had determined so 
dramatically to interfere. The truth of Lord Esher’s 
revelation was well known to us, and it affords 
a remarkable comment on the official explanation of 
the Admiralty in the House of Commons in 1903 that 
‘* the changes are being made not spasmodically, not.as 
the result of a whim or sudden inspiration or the 
individual opinions of any individual member, but as 
the result of the combined counsel of the Admiralty”. 
Asked again whether the Board had gathered the 
opinions and evidence of officers afloat before issuin 
the memorandum on Christmas Day 1902, whi 
committed the Navy to the changes, the Secretary 
to the Admiralty replied in. the House that ‘‘ the First 
Lord sent a copy of his memorandum at the time 
of issue to all the admirals in command of foreign 
stations. There was no necessity to.consult them on 
the new scheme before its adoption, as the Board of 
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Admiralty, from the nature of its constitution, is fully 
competent to'act on its own initiative”. As a matter 
of fact, Lord Selborne was then First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and he himself had said in 1901 that he 
acted on ‘‘ the authority of admirals and captains fresh 
from the sea” in saying that ‘‘so far as the personnel 
goes itis scarcely possible to improve the officers or 
themen. They say with extraordinary unanimity that, 
subject to some improvements in detail, the general 
system of training young officers and seamen leaves 
nothing to be desired”. As we have stated in the past 
this was far too optimistic a statement ; but it is one 
thing to urge reforms, it is another thing altogether to 
adopt revolution. 

It would not be difficult to show how this un-English 
method of imposture was resorted to all along the line 
down to the petty details as to the bricks-and-mortar 
expenditure for housing the new-system cadets at 
Osborne. The announcement that the erection of this 
establishment was only to cost £40,000 earned for Sir 
John Fisher as an economist the sobriquet of the 
Kitchener of the Navy. Lord Kitchener used to keep 
to his estimates, but, taking Osborne as an example, 
it has cost over £180,000 to erect apart from all the 
water craft which have since been attached. The waste 
of money all along the line is, however, a petty detail 
beside the question of real efficiency. 

Reading the two circulars now issued and looking 
back to the point from which Sir John Fisher set out as 
his ideal, one realises how imperfectly he understood 
the matter, and how far he has been carried in the 
endeavour ‘‘to dish the engineers’ agitation”, which 
was his real object. Because a fussy movement 
was got up by the North-East Coast Institution of 
Engineers to give combatant titles and position to 
the engineers so that they should be indistinguish- 
able from the executive officers on deck, Sir John 
Fisher’s inspiration was to dish the agitation, which 
was never of formidable dimensions, by entering 
all officers together at the age of twelve years and 
‘superseding the engineers and marine officers alto- 
gether by the new class of executive officers, specialising 
them as executive, engineers and marine officers at the 
age of nineteen years. This was all announced in the 
memorandum on Christmas Day 1g0z. The new cir- 
culars, which have been issued presumably in view of 
an impending debate inthe House of Commons, show 
how unworkable Sir John himself found the scheme. 
The age of entry has been raised by one year to 
thirteen, and as no volunteers would be forthcoming 
for any but the executive line, life-long specialisation at 
nineteen years is swept away and temporary specialisa- 


. tion at the age of twenty-three years is substituted for 


permanent specialisation at nineteen years. During this 
time up to twenty-two and a half years of age, ‘‘ about 
per cent.” of the time is to be spent in the engine-room. 
hat is to say, future engineer and marine officers will 
regard their profession as a temporary diversion, and the 
deck officer will spend 30 per cent. of the time, instead of 
Say 10 per cent., which is necessary to enable him to 
obtain a knowledge of mechanism and to enter sym- 
pathetically into the work done below in the engine- 
room while he transmits orders from the deck—as 
compared with the German officer who devotes himself, 
as is done in every business on shore, to a lifetime’s 
Service in his profession. Sir John Fisher does not 
pretend that the duties of engineers under life-lon 
‘specialisation have been performed otherwise than wit 
remarkable efficiency. Such failures as had occurred 
with the water-tube boilers pointed to the need of 
greater concentration on engineering training. Equally 
collisions afloat showed the necessity of more practice 
in handling craft afloat. On both sides concentration 
was needed in two widely separated spheres, demand- 
ing very different faculties. On the one side was the 
‘engine-room in the bowels of the ship where the ear is” 
so stimulated by practice that the machinery talks to 
the engineer of its condition, and up on deck, separated 
by numerous ladders, the other class is peering ahead, 
manceuvring on a flagship, concentrating on an enemy, 
firing at a deadly torpedo vessel, gaining what the 
French style coup d’cil. Finally there remained the 
marines, whom S. Vincent styled the sheet anchor of 
England. They fight at the guns, they could equally 


with the seamen be trained on the bridge to handle 
a ship; is it necessary to deprive a whole corps of 
its officers and so decree its ultimate abolition in 
order to do what is being done to-day with éxist- 
ing marine officers? Finally, there is the question 
of character, which can never be brought out by 
the elaborate paraphernalia of examinations provided 
for in the Admiralty circular. Is it this elaborate 
cram examination that is responsible for the abnormal 
loss of 85 cadets out of 864 since the boys entered under 
this new scheme in January 1904, and the further 
putting back one or more terms of another 91 ? 

The figures are indeed significant, and when the 
circular goes on to tell us that now at the age of 
seventeen and a half years the boys are for the first 
time to have responsibility put on their shoulders as 
midshipmen we recall the ‘* private and confidential ” 

per which was issued to the press trumpeters with 
its bold red letters, ‘‘ This Document is the Property 
of His Britannic Majesty’s Government”. At the risk 
of bringing ourselves under any retrospective clauses 
of the new Official Secrets Act, we extract from that 
document, which has since served as a good mine of 
original matter to the civilian ‘‘naval expert”, the 
opening words, which show how far Sir John Fisher 
was carried from the fundamental truth he has enun- 
ciated when he came ‘‘to work out the details ’’ of his 
scheme of dishing the engineers’ agitation : 

‘In the old days, and as well described by Lord 
Byron—‘ And well the docile crew that skilful urchin 
guides ’—a squeaking midshipman of twelve years old 
autocratically harassing a party of hulking bluejackets 


was not only good for himself, but it was good for dis- - 


cipline and founded his character, and character is the 
touchstone of efficiency in ruling men. Shoregoing 
people cannot realise the immense advantage (perme- 
ating the whole after life) of the old system of a lad of 
twelve or thirteen years of age being thrust at once into 
a position of command and having to accept responsi- 
bility, and thus acquiring, almost with his mother’s 
milk, the alertness and resource which gave us 
Nelson ” ! 

Bravo! but alas! they were words, mere words ; 
and from twelve to thirteen years we have advanced 
to seventeen and a half years, possibly in the Home 
Fleet ; te duce, Fisher ! 


HOUSING AND HEALTH LAW—LATEST 
EDITION. 


i VEN the expert finds existing local government 

law difficult enough ; yet Mr. Burns’ Bill, with 
its mixture of subjects and jumble of clauses, compli- 
cated by extensive reference to other Acts, is principally 
for the instruction of rural district councils. There 
should have been three Bills—housing, healta, and 
town-planning. The first two matters undoubtedly 
require immediate attention, and for that reason we are 
sorry to see them overweighted by town-planning. The 
reason, perhaps, may be that housing and sanita- 
tion are dull subjects out of which no political capital 
can be made; while town-planning is a grandiose idea 
to catch the imagination and feed local megalomania. 
Town-planning will take no harm by waiting, for 
though the principle of the scheme is sound it needs 
ventilation and careful criticism. We are not.with- 
out hope that Mr. Burns will go on with the practical 
part of his Bill and leave over the imaginative re- 
mainder for the future. The changes suggested are 
best understood by getting a clear grasp of existing 
law, realising in what way it has failed, and then 
examining the new proposals with a view to seeing 
how they tend to an improvement of existing conditions. 
At present urban areas of their own accord, and rural 
districts if the County Council consent, may adopt the 
facilities given by existing Housing Acts for acquiring 
land to erect working-class dwellings. Means are 
provided whereby the County Council, on the complaint 
of a parish council, may do the work of dilatory 
or defaulting rural councils. For housing purposes 
land may be acquired by agreement, and failing this, 
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compulsorily, under the Lands Clauses Acts. The local 
authority may erect and maintain such buildings as 
their scheme provides for and may borrow the money 
required, principal and interest being repayable within 
a limit of eighty years. Generally, in urban areas, 
housing powers have not been neglected, and, as 
Mr. Burns points out, the municipal dwellings in our 
large towns are far in advance of anything the Continent 
can show. In rural districts the law is practically a 
dead letter, not a dozen rural councils having adopted 
housing provisions. From a recent local government 
return it appears that less than twenty applications for 
housing schemes have been made to County Councils. 
In all about half the applications were granted. The 
grounds of refusal were generally non-necessity, undue 
burden on the rates, and incompleteness of schemes. 
The necessity for the provision of better rural housing 
is generally admitted. In spite of much-advertised 
building exhibitions it is proved beyond doubt that no 
ordinary labourer can pay in rent such a sum as will 
return a reasonable interest on the capital expended in 
putting up and maintaining a new building. In other 
words, commercially labourers’ cottages do not pay. If 
they must be erected the loss is bound to fall on owner, 
ratepayer or national Exchequer. No other sources 
of providing money exist. The owner, unless a phil- 
anthropist, has given up building, and the local 
authority in the great majority of cases have with the 
terror of increased rates in front of them refused to 
move. Mr. Burns’ Bill is an endeavour to put the 
local authority in motion. The old adoptive powers 
are rendered unnecessary by giving every district, 


when the necessity arises, but subject to the fatherly 
approval of the Local Government Board. No more 
rural appeals to County Councils will be needed. 
Existing means of compulsory purchase are retained, 
but for the inevitable dispute over value the far simpler 
arbitration powers of the new Agricultural Holdings 
Act are invoked. These changes, though good in their 
way, really carry us but little further. The crux of 
the question is the compulsion of those local autho- 
rities which refuse to provide for housing necessities, 
and this gigantic task the Local Government Board is 
taking on its own shoulders. To put these powers briefly, 
if after due inquiry the Board comes to the conclusion 
that a housing scheme is necessary in any area, it may 
order the local authority concerned to carry out the 
work. The Board’s order may be enforced by man- 
damus. The obvious intention of the Bill is to cast the 
expense of housing on the ratepayers ; to make them 
spend money whether they are willing or not. This is 
a far more serious guestion in a rural district than in a 
thickly populated urban area, and the burden might 
well cripple a small and purely agricultural parish. We 
do not think the Board’s powers will work. In prac- 
tice you cannot mandamus the authorities of half a 
countryside—the attempt would break down by its own 
weight. The only feasible scheme is aid from the 
Exchequer, a course recommended by speakers from 
both sides of the House who followed Mr. Burns. Such 
aid should go a long way towards making up the 
balance between the reot the labourer can afford 
to pay and the economic rent he should pay. Mr. 
Buros appears to recognise that small units are 
mot always the best areas for local government, 
as his Bill gies power to authorities to join together 
for housing purposes. We should prefer to see 
the principle candidly admitted by compulsorily putting 
all housing matters io the hands of County and 
Borough Councils, who could do their work well, 
honestly and efficiently through the medium of local 
committees. 

The provisions of the Bill dealing with the closing 
and demolition of iosanitary aud obstructive buildings 
belong to the ordinary law of public health and alter 
existing conditions by simplifying procedure and 
shortening the period of grace allowed to offending 
owners. In this matter the small areas, urban as well 
as rural, ace agaiw the chief offenders. As a rule the 
many ioterests involved are able to affect the members 
of a local authority in such a way that things which 
ought to be done are left undone ; nor can apy regson- 
able person expect a petty local official whose teaure of 


office d ds on the will of the authority to be more 
zealous for reform than his masters. Mr. Burns steps 
in with a proposal to appoint more Local Government 
Board inspectors, whose reports, if not given effect to, 
will involve the unpleasant necessity of a mandamus 
from Whitehall. The present breakdown is not due, as 
a rule, to lack of ability or keenness on the part of medical 
officers and sanitary inspectors, but to their dependence 
on the local authorities they serve. Appointments as a 
rule are annual, and what man can hope for re-election 
or an increased salary if he insists on sending in recom- 
mendations which are directly against the spirit of the 
attitude taken up by his employers? Inevitably he 
gives in or he goes; in either case the needed reform is 
not carried out. The true remedy is to be found in 
giving only County Councils and County Boroughs the 
control of important inspecting officers. These authori- 
ties are generally too large for petty influence to come 
into play ; capable men would thereby be induced to take 
up inspection work as an exclusive profession, and we 
should no longer hear of cases in which the medical officer 
hesitated to make a certain report because the reaction- 
ary members of a petty local authority were either his 
patients or in a position, by taking away his appoint- 
ment, to deprive him of a great part of his livelihood. 
The third section of the Bill, which requires the appoint- 
ment of a medical officer for every county, makes legal 
what has already been done by other means, and in na 
way obviates the necessity of an efficient and indepen- 
dent local inspectorate. Concerning closing and demoli- 
tion of insanitary and obstructive houses the Bill contains 


| several other small but important amendments of exist- 
whether urban or rural, power to start a housing scheme | 


ing law. Appeals by owners are to go to the Local 
Government Board instead of to Quarter Sessions, a 
change which will lessen expense and save time. The 
term ‘‘ working-class dwelling” is at present restricted 
to buildings of small rental ; the Bill recognises the in- 
crease in rents and raises the limit of restriction. At 
present working-class dwellings must be ‘‘ reasonably 
fit” for occupation when let; the Bill continues the 
obligation throughout every tenancy. 


THE CITY. 


ESPITE the continuance of the wretched weather, 
which must be beginning to affect the prospects 

of our harvest, the tone of the Stock Exchange 
has improved since the last settlement. Prices are 
better in several markets, though the amount of 
business is not sensibly increased. The most notable 
improvement has occurred in Argentine rails, Rosarios 
having risen from 103} to 108, and Buenos Ayres and 
Pacifics from 112 to 116 in two days. We have re- 
peatedly called the attention of our readers to the low 
prices of these stocks, and now that a bumper maize 
crop is coming on the top of a record wheat harvest 
the increases of traffic will continue until the autumn, 
and therefore the prices of these railways ought to go 
much higher. The quarterly dividends on the Union 
Pacific and Southern Pacific lode been paid at the usual 
rates, i.e. 10 per cent.on Unions and 6 per cent. on 
Southern Pacifics, with the result that the former have 
risen to 146 and will gg to 150, and Southern 
Pacifics have risen to 88, e have pointed out that 
Mr. Harriman is waiting to issue a new Union Pacific 
loan, and when it is securely lodged nothing would 
surprise us less than a general collapse of the 
Yankee market, The presidential election will be 
on us in a few months; and everybody knows that 
in the political hurly-burly the ‘‘ bears” make hay in 
Wall Street, It is not clear yet on whieh side the 
millionaires are going to ll Hitherto they have 
been Republicans; but President Roosevelt has tried 
them sorely, and there is no knowing what Mr, Bryan 
may do at the last moment, In the meantime, Amal- 
gamated Copper shares have risen to 67, which, as 
some poles 1 knowing operators have gone short 
at 50, must have extracted some heavy differences, 
There has naturally been much uneasiness of late about 
De Beers, and the bears predict that the dividend on 
the preference shares will not be paid in September, 
The gossip, which we disbelieve, runs that the most 
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rominent South African house parted with its shares 
in De Beers when it bought Lemoinne’s patent process 
for making diamonds. If that were true, the firm in 
question would surely have been trying to get back its 
shares since the bursting of the Lemoinne bubble, and 
the market would have been strong instead of weak. 
There was a sharp rise in both preferred and deferred 
shares about the middle of the week, the former rising 
from 12 to 134; and we cannot believe that the pre- 
ference dividend will be passed. 

The report of the Consolidated Trust shows that the 
company has had an excellent year, and is growing 
fat on lean markets. Its gross revenue is £57,859, 
which enables it to declare a dividend of 5 per cent. on 
its deferred stock, which stands at about 75 in the 
market and looks like a good speculative purchase. 
The second preferred stock, which has received a 
dividend of 5 per cent. for some years, is a good 
speculative investment, as it can be bought at about go. 
The directors place £5,000 to depreciation account, 
and have recently succeeded in issuing £145,000 new 
debentures (4} per cent. interest) at par, which is a 
good barometer of the company’s credit. The truth is 
that the trust companies profit by the constant issues 
of new capital, for they are underwriters, and we see 
from the revenue account that the Consolidated Trust 
has made no less than £4,890 in commissions and 
trustees’ fees. 

The necessity which a Brazilian rubber company is 
under of issuing more debentures, and the large 
debt of over £200,000 which it is owed ‘‘ up river”, 
illustrate the difficulties which we predicted would 
result to the South American companies from the fall 
in the price of rubber. Many of these concerns advance 
such large amounts to the collectors of rubber up the 
Amazon that a reduction in price cuts away their profits, 
and knocks them out of business. The Ceylon com- 
panies must benefit by this, for plantation rubber is 
collected at a far smaller cost, and more quickly. The 
transport from the plantations to Colombo is well 
organised, and quite a large market for the sale of 
Para has now been started at the latter place, and a 
great deal of rubber which used to come to London for 
re-export is now shipped direct from Ceylon to all 
parts of the world. The price of Para and plantation 
rubber has improved in the last few weeks, and has 
risen to 3s. 11d. and 4s. per pound, as the United States 
buyers are again in the market. The United States 
are by far the largest consumers of caoutchouc, import- 
ing no less than 29,000 tons in the year, Great Britain 
coming second with an importation of about 22,000 
tons, the total production of the world being about 
70,000 tons. A boom in rubber shares this autumn 
would not surprise us. After all, something must 
boom, and the speculating public want a new market ; 
they are sick of 1 Kaffirs, and frightened of Yankees. 
All that is wanted is for some brokers and jobbers to 
organise a market. 

The East Indian Railway Company are making an 
issue of £ 2,450,000 £ 3 108. per cent, debenture stock. 
The price of issue is £96 10s, for each £100, and the 
stock will rank as regards security pari passu with the 
existing £8,000,000 3 per cent. new debentures and 
the £2000,000 3h per cent. debentures. Next week 
the Sansinena Frozen Meat Company of Buenos Ayres 
will invite subscriptions for £300,000 5 per cent. First 
Mortgage Debentures, 


INSURANCE, 
THE OLDEST SCOTTISH OFFICE, 


‘THE Caledonian Insurance Company commenced the 
transaction of fire insurance business in 1805, of 
life assurance in 1834, and of employers’ liability aad 
burglary business ia igo7, Though not the oldest of 
Scottish life offices it is the oldest Scottish insurance 
company, and the valuation dealing with the past five 
years, which has just been published, is of consider- 
able interest, Although the bonus to the participating 
policyholders is at the same rate as that declared five 
years ago, the improvement in the valuation just com. 
pleted over the previous one is manifest. The total 
surplus amounted to £257,344, of which wafortunately 


494,000 had to be transferred to an investment reserve 
account, thereby making provision for the depreciation 
in the market value of the securities at 31 December 
last. The directors were quite right to provide for the 
full depreciation, although a substantial recovery has 
already taken place and a large further improvement 
is a practical certainty. This decrease in capital value 
is due to circumstances which to a great extent are 
entirely beyond the control of the management. Other 
matters, such as a smaller rate of expenditure, which 
can be regulated, have helped to swell the profits. For 
the policyholders there is a substantial further gain in 
consequence of a regulation, which comes into force for 
the first time, giving the policyholders nine-tenths of 
the surplus instead of five-sixths as previously. 

In spite of the surplus of £257,000 having to be 
reduced by 494,000 as an investment reserve the bonus 
remains at the same rate as it was five years ago. 
This bonus is a reversionary addition of £1 3s. 6d. per 
cent. per annum, calculated upon the original sum 
assured and not upon existing bonuses as well, in the 
case of ordinary whole-life policies ; and a bonus at 
the rate of £1 per cent. per annum on endowment 
assurances. Had there been no decrease in capital 
value these bonuses could have been increased to about 
37s. and 315. per cent. per annum respectively, which 
would have been distinctly good results. The normal 
conditions of the business show a considerable improve- 
ment, the temporary provision for depreciation is 
practically a hidden source of future surplus, and con- 
sequently the outlook for policyholders for the future 
is much better than at any previous time. 

The valuation has been made by the British Offices 
O™ Table with interest at 3 per cent. This leaves a 
margin of something like 18s. per cent. per annum of 
the funds as a source of surplus. The valuation basis 
provides abundant security and indicates that future 
bonuses will be at a good rate. 

The fire department was very badly hit in rg06 by 
the fire at San Francisco, and it must be some little 
time before the company recovers the position of 
financial strength that it occupied formerly. The fire 
premium was £445,635 ; the losses absorbed only the 
exceptionally small proportion of 47 per cent. of the 
premiums, with the result that after paying claims and 
expenses there was a trading profit of more than 
£73,000. This is excellent and very welcome after the 
trying experience of the previous year. 

The employers’ liability and burglary department 
was doubtless started with the main object of retaining 
connexions which might have been lost if the Caledonian 
had not followed the example of so many other fire and 
life offices and put itself in a position to suppiy its 
clients with all the forms of insurance they require. 
After deducting the claims and expenses from the 
premium income of £3,959 there remains a fued of 
£2,082; it is too early as yet to say how much pro‘it 
has been earned by the new branch, but it gives indi- 
cations of being satisfactory and a source of dividends 
for the shareholders. 

In view of the good results of the year it has been 
decided to increase the dividend to the shareholders to 
158. per share in place of the ras. declared last year. 
This dividend will absorb £60,000 out of the profit and 
loss balance of £76,000, leaving £16,000 to be carried 
forward. While the good experience of the fire de- 

rtment last year is a matter for congratulation, the 
improvement shown ia the life department is still more 
emphatically so, and is moreover a permanent improve- 
meat that will aot oaly yield improved retures to 
existing policyholders, but will attract new policy- 
holders more readily than the condition of things which 
formerly prevailed. 


INFERENCES AT BRIDGE.—VII. 
By W. Darton. 


[8 the previous articles of this series | have en- 

deavoured to point out the most obvious ways in 
which inferences can be drawn, and how certain bigh 
cards can sometimes be marked in one’s pariner’s hand 
by infercimg that it is not possible, or at any rate 
extremely unlikely, that the adversary can hold them. 
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This will often prove of great assistance in the success- 
ful play of a hand, but inferences have another, and a 
still more important, use in helping one to count the 
cards towards the end of the deal. 

Counting the cards correctly, when there are three 
or four left in each hand, may well be described as the 
highest possible flight of scientific bridge. It has been 
much talked about, and much written about, and some 
writers on the game seem to imagine that everyone 
who plays bridge possesses the faculty of doing it, but 
this is by no means the case. All first-class players try 
for it, and do it, with more or less success, but to the 
great bulk of players it is an altogether unexploited 
field of enterprise, and yet it is so easy if inferences 
have been drawn at the proper time and remembered. 
The process must begin from the very commencement 
of the hand, from the first lead. Against a No Trump 
declaration, if the leader begins with a 2, he is then 
and there marked with exactly four cards of that suit, 
and with no five-card suit in his hand. If he begins 
with a card that is not necessarily his lowest he has at 
least four of the suit and very likely more. The second 
round will probably enable you to gauge the exact 
number of his holding, and directly you have acquired 
that knowledge you should make a mental note of it 
and remember it—you will then have a certain number 
of cards im his hand accounted for, and this can hardly 
fail to make it easier to count the rest of his hand. 
It is obvious that when a player has a great number 
of one suit in his hand he is bound to be comparatively 
short in the other suits. An average hand contains 
three of each suit with one odd card somewhere— 
directly a hand is found to have considerably more or 
less than the average number in one suit there is bound 
to be a proportionate decrease or increase in the other 
suits. Quite the best instance of counting a whole 
hand from the original lead that I ever came across was 
given as a problem in a contemporary last summer. 

No Trumps were declared by the dummy. The 
dummy’s hand and the third player’s were : 

Hearts—Ace, 7, 4 
Diamonds—Ace, 9, 3 
Clubs — King, queen, 9, 5, 3 


Spades—Ace, 6 
(dumey) Hearts—Knave, 2 
A B Diamonds—King, knave, 8, 5, 4 
Clubs—Ace, 10, 8, 4 
Spades—King, 2 
TRICK 1. TRIcK 2. 
Hi, 4 C, 3 
{ (dummy) (dummy) 
H,3 | A BH, Knave BC, Ace 
Z 
H, Queen ‘Knave 


The play of the first two tricks was given as above 
and the question asked was : ‘‘ What ought B to lead 
at trick 3, and why?” The solution of the problem 
turned entirely on A’s original lead having been from 
a four-card suit, and on the inference to be drawn 
therefrom that he could not have more than four of 
another suit. Directly he played the 7 of clubs at 
trick 2 his partner B could be certain that he had no 
more clubs, and could therefore count his whole hand— 
four hearts, four diamonds, four spades, and one club. 
Being primed with this knowledge, B could account 
for twelve diamonds, leaving Z, the dealer, with on! 
one, which might possibly be the queen, therefore 
must lead the king of diamonds instead of returning 
his partner's heart, as he would then be certain to win 
four tricks in the diamond suit. That was the answer 
to the problem, and I believe I am correct in stating 
that every one of the solyers answered it correctly, but 
I wonder how many of them would have realised the 
positton in actual play at the bridge tables. The hand 
was said to have occurred io actual play, but we were 
not told whether it was played correctly ; however, by 
a curious coincidence, almost identically the same hand 


occurred about the same time in a bridge tournament 
in America, and in that case it was played correctly. 

It is very rarely indeed that a whole hand can be 
counted in this way. It is generally in the last four or 
five cards that the counting takes place. Have you 
never noticed a good bridge player hesitate for a 
moment or two towards the end of a hand and appear 
to think the position out carefully? He is not thinking 
what to play next, but is endeavouring to place the 
remaining cards in the other hands. He perhaps knows, 
from deductions drawn earlier, that the player on his 
left holds two clubs, no hearts, and no spades—his 
remaining two cards must be diamonds. Ridiculously 
easy, is it not? and yet, easy as it seems, many players 
never attempt the process of counting in this way at all, 
I remember once hearing a player ask, in an aggrieved 
tone, ‘‘ How could I possibly tell that So-and-so had 
three diamonds ?”’ when there were three cards left in 
each hand, and all the other three suits had been 
exhausted and not a card except diamonds was left 
at all. 

The successful counting of the hands is nearly always 
arrived at by a sort of process of elimination. The 
knowledge of what an opponent has not got will help 
enormously in estimating what he has got ; thus, if he 
has played void in hearts and diamonds, it is very plain 
that his remaining cards must be clubs and spades, and 
the only doubtful point is how many of each he holds. 

It is much easier for the dealer to count his op- 
ponents’ hands than for them to count his, because he 
knows that they will not play false cards for fear of 
deceiving one another, whereas he, having no partner 
to deceive, can play his cards just as he likes. This 
counting must begin from the very first lead, although 
it may not be brought into use until the end of the 
hand. It is in placing the lead — the last three 
or four tricks that it comes in so useful and that the 
result of a game will sometimes depend upon it. 

Let us take a very simple little instance—hearts are 
trumps—the dealer, requiring two more tricks to win 
the game, is left with queen and 7 of hearts and ace 
and queen of spades. He knows that his left-hand 
adversary has the king and 10 of trumps, no diamonds 
and no clubs, therefore he must have two spades. 
The dealer leads a trump, right up to the tenace over 
him, but the adversary is then obliged to lead a spade 
and the required two tricks are assured. 

The exact value of the cards held does not matter 
so much as the number of each suit. When there are 
only four cards left in each hand it may be of untold 
value for the dealer to be able to say to himself, “‘ A has 
two diamonds and two clubs, and B has one diamond, 
two spades and one club”, and it really is not so very 
difficult to arrive at some conclusion of the kind if the 
previous fall of the cards has been carefully watched 
and correct inferences drawn. Of course, it cannot 
always, or even often, be done so completely as that, 
but towards the end of every hand the dealer ought to 
be able to place some of the cards in each of his 
opponent’s hands and to make a pretty shrewd guess 
as to the others. 

Everyone who aspires to become a good bridge 
player should make a point of trying to place the cards 
towards the end of every hand. Let him try to place 
one or two at first, and see how near he can get to a 
correct diagnosis. This faculty of placing cards is one 
which will be found to improve to quite a surprisin 
extent with constant practice. When he has succeede 
in placing one or two correctly, let him essay a still 
higher flight ; and when he one day succeeds, as he will 
do, in placing every card correctly, he can flatter himself 
that he is within measurable distance of being a really 
first-class bridge player. 


MEISTER MAX, 
By Laurence Binyon, 


N the ancient city of Cologne, once famous for its 

many steeples and its thrice precious relics of the 

Three Kings of the East, drawing pilgrims from far and 
near u down the stream of Rhine, and now pridin 
itself (so justly) on its magnificent railway station,— 
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the streets of that rich and holy city I turned the other 
day from the clang of the electric trams to muse upon 
the early flower of art which made so gracious an ap- 
parition there in the far-off Middle Ages. How was it 
that this art, this gentle fervent art of benignant or 
aspiring figures ‘‘ painted upon a background of pale 
gold”, the art of Meister Wilhelm and Meister Stephen, 
true interpreters, one would think, of the inner dream 
of pensive Germany, bloomed so briefly? Strong im- 
placable portrayers of men and things arose in the 
Netherlands, and the school of Cologne lost heart and 
faith, just as in the south the sister school of Siena, 
with its kindred fervours and aspirations, withered 
before the rising domination of the intellectual and 
earth-grasping art of Florence. Strange is the history 
of German painting, with its brief seasons and long 
lapses of barren inertness, its sense of struggle against 
ungenial nature. There is something elvish and rare 
in the charm of a Cranach or an Altdorfer, a sort of 
secret gaiety that fascinates and eludes ; how different 
from the open, prospering florescence of the painters of 
Italy! And now, in the transformed Germany of to-day, 
what immense production, yet how little, in Goethe’s 
sense, of real productiveness! From a civilisation of 
terrible order and success, and its infinitely regulated 
machinery, the painters of Germany seek escape this 
way and that, making heroic efforts to recover some 
taste of primitive joy in dreams of savage nature and 
wild primeval man. 

But how much there is to delight us, looking back, in 
the teeming fifteenth century, filled with promise and 
invention, when the pleasures of art were a natural 
appetite instead of a pompous profession. The ap- 
prentice served, and became a master. Many a master 
then made beauty in his own way, carved, or painted, or 
engraved. We know them now often merely by some 
favourite subject of theirs, or some fondness of ornament 
that wove itself irrepressibly into their designs, or some 
device, or bare initial. The Master of the Banderolles, 
the Master of the Garden of Love: who would not 
like to survive by such pretty titles as these, and be 
content with no other name? Yes, these were Masters 
in their own unpretending way ; they were makers, and 
served beauty. We have few such nowadays, though 
we have accumulated and learnt so much. But one of 
these is Max. 

Among those old German designers is one, little 
known and without a name—the Master of the House- 
Book he is called—who, unlike the most of his fellows, 
was of a humorous bent and drew the world about him 
with a vivacious pen. Now and then he painted set 
themes for the Church, and could illustrate a legend 
with high romantic fancy, but what strikes us most in 
him is his affinity with our own day ; his forte, like that 
of our modern artists, is observation. Had he lived with 
us, he would have drawn for the comic papers. And 

et it is not with him that Max owns brotherhood, for 

ax is of the serious race, the race not of those who 
observe and reproduce, but of those who transform and 
compel. Go to the Carfax Gallery (as you have done or 
will not fail to do) and you will find a drawing in which 
the Rhadamanthine Max is seen receiving a deputation 
of indignant yet nervous celebrities, the victims of his 
pencil. They are angry, for ‘‘ We are not as you have 
made us, O mocking and malignant EIf’’, they pro- 
test in chorus ; but in the hearts of each is a fear, the 
fear that they may become like those wicked images 
that Max has put in their place ; that one morning they 
may confront the glass to find lines lengthening in pre- 
posterous curve, and features settling into a distinct 
outrage of proportion, and look down to see at their 
feet, atcad of their comfortable shadow on the floor, 
three fatal letters of laconic signature. For they know 
the malleability of human flesh and feature, and they 
know the magian power of the Meister. What is a 
man before an Idea? Mere wax before the stamper’s 
die. He hides, he makes himself a fugitive, but woe 
to him on whom the Idea fastens; he gives himself u 
to be made anew, remoulded and transformed. An 
Max is a host of terrible ideas. 

Yet as you come into the little gallery you are soothed 
at.once by a sense of pleasant colour, not pleasant to 
the eye merely but alluring to the mind and significant, 
you feel, of chosen harmonies that have an abstract 


power of persuasion. There is something remote about 
these low, sweet, tender tints, these delicate and fluid 
lines. Surely had he been born in a city of the Middle 
| Ages, Max would have turned from the world about 
him to draw images of heaven and hell, oblique but 
' fascinating visions of pale saints, and inventive goblins, 
and strange-eyed Madonnas. But he has been thrown 
into our ungenial age of prosperous fact, contented 
with its own photograph, and must needs make visions 
in vaporous water-coloured atmosphere out of this 
reluctant material, revenging himself with delicious 
distortions on modern man, so unwilling to melt 
naturally into symbol and idea. At heart this Meister 
Max is a stern idealist. 

These fifty-three drawings show an increase in power 
and felicity on former exhibitions. It is hard to 
choose among them. Perhaps the most perfect is the 
“‘Hommage a John”, depicting that gifted artist in 
the déshabille of brigandage which wayward genius 
has been known to affect, and surrounded, at respectful 
distance from the hero, by a wistful throng of dank 
admirers—how serious, how worn, how young! Or 
shall we choose rather the ‘‘ Awful Fancy” (No. 43), 
a vision of a court of law, with Mr. Henry James in 
the witness-box as psychological expert, at whom with 
brutal and horrifying irrelevance Counsel thunders : 
**Come, sir, I ask you a plain question, and I expect 
a plain answer!” The expression on the face of the 
distinguished witness touches sublimity. But I must 
not mar with lame words of description what must be 
seen to be appreciated and enjoyed. 

Infected occasionally by the manners of contemporary 
art our caricaturist stoops to rivalry with other pens in 
one or two of the single portraitures, such as No. 36. 
He shows he can be as clever and dashing as anyone 
else ; but this is not the real Max. Contrast the figure 
of Mr. Granville Barker gracefully escaping to America 
from Mr. Archer’s grasp, so like a figure from some 
early fresco, piquant with the infusion of modern wit. 
Max’s felicity is in this delicate, deliberate, shyly 
coloured manner, masking with such charm his fatal 
thrust. When he forces himself to be brutal and 
emphatic, he hits less hard, he is less himself. 

e last but one of these caricatures is called ‘‘ My 
Craving for Knighthood”. It represents the artist 
interrogating Sir F. C. Gould: “‘Is one born, or can 
one become, amiable?” Well, we know that Max 
is cruel, and cruelty is not amiable. Yet I think 
his darts that prick so sharply are like the darts of 
flying Cupid ; we are all wounded and angry with our 
wounds, but not with Cupid, the smiling Cupid, nor 
with Max, the imperturbable Max. 

Next week I write of the Royal Academy. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF MOZART. 
By ARTHUR SYMONS. 

OF those divine beings who have made the happiness 

of the world many have been despised and neg- 
lected, but the cruellest martyrdom on record in the 
annals of art is the martyrdom of a faultless man and 
faultless artist: Mozart. He went through the world 
like a child tortured by cruel hands, that it might sing 
and dance for public amusement. His life and death 
have left an indelible stain on the Austrian Court, 
nobility, and official musicians of his time. They injured 
him, they insulted him, they took for nothing the in- 
comparable gifts for which he asked little. His would- 
be benefactors closed their purse-strings against him ; 
and one man, let his infamous name be written in full, 
—the wealthy Baron von Swieten—for whom he had 
carried out a vast, thankless, unpaid labour, was the man 
who put down to the account of the penniless widow the 
sum of 8 florins 56 kreutzers for the grave, and 3 florins 
for the hearse, when the body of Mozart was cast into 
an unmarked corner of the earth. Mozart was the slave 
and spoil of kings, the creator of supreme beauty for 
swine, for whom no Gadarean steep had been prepared 
by destiny. The world did its utmost to make his life 
miserable, laying pitfalls in his way, stealing from him, 
betraying him, letting him die with 60 florins of ready 
money to leave to his wife andchildren. And this man, 
| who was making the greatest music of the age fox 
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Court theatres and archiepiscopal halls, was reduced to 
beg for appointments, of which his best lover Haydn 
said nobly: ‘I find it difficult to control my indignation 
when I think that this great and wonderful man is still 
searching for an appointment, and not a single prince 
or monarch has thought of giving one.” When it was 
too late, fortune beckoned to him. Here is his last 
comment on the situation: ‘‘I am on the confines of 
life, I will die without having known any of the delights 
my talent would have brought me, and yet life is so full 
of beauty and just now my prospects seem to shape 
themselves auspiciously. Alas, one cannot alter one’s 
destiny. Noone on earth is master of his fate and I 
must be resigned. It will be all as Providence wills.” 

What Providence, or the ignorant cruelty of man, 
willed for Mozart I have been reading in the two 
volumes of biography, translated from the French of 
Victor Wilder, which have lately been published, with 
useful lists and bibliographies and portraits, by Messrs. 
Reeves. The book is living, and to read it is to suffer 
over again this perfect and punished life. For Mozart 
was perfect, not only in his art, but in his life. Nota 
pirtue, mot a grace was lacking; he had a divine 
vurity, which is seen expressing itself in the innocent 
letter to his father, in which he declares the necessity 
of his marrying. But he had no consciousness of out- 
ward things; his hands, swift and certain on the 
harpsichord, were idle things off the notes, so that he 
could not cut up his food at table without cutting his 
fingers. He loved travelling, and a landscape, seen 
from the carriage window, set his thoughts working 
towards music; only, unlike Beethoven, they never 
settled there, so purely was his inspiration a matter of 
sound. He died of sound. It began to whisper to 
him when he was a baby, and at three years of age 
sought to find harmonious successions of thirds on the 
keyboard ; it murmured on lips and cheeks as he lay 
dying, and a passage with kettledrums came back to 
him out of his ‘‘ Kequiem"’. Music absorbed him and 
consumed him, a miraculous flame always burning ; so 
that at the age of four he played the piano, and at five 
composed four minuets and an allegro for it and played 
the organ, and at six went with his father and sister, 
five years his elder and both prodigies, through Austria, 
France, England, Belgium, Hoiland, and Switzerland, 
playing before kings, and composing and publishing 
music. He had already distinguished a difference of 
an eighth of a tone between two violins, and had come 
to feel what could be terrible in sound, turning pale 
and almost fainting at the sound of a trumpet. At 
fourteen he wrote down from memory Allegri’s 
Miserere, after a single hearing of it in the Pope’s 
Chapel in Rome. By the age of eighteen he had com- 
posed two hundred and forty-two pieces. 

Music was his heaven, and he lived in it through the 
whole course of his mortal life ; and that divine world, 
in which he walked like one of the argels, never 
betrayed him. Men made use of him, gave him praise, 

‘let him triumph for a moment, and then set him aside 
with empty hands. He was overburdened with his 
genius from his birth ; be found no friend, except his 
friendly wife, to help him to bear it. Immeasurably 
rich in the spirit, the world gave him poverty. The 
stingy Emperor, Gluck dying, gave him his place as 
Imperial Court composer, and bid him pay for the 
compliment by taking eight hundred in place of two 
thousand florins. Later on he asks for the place of 
Kapellmeister, and his appeal is not answered. At 
last, in despair, he offers his services of deputy Kapell- 
meister to the cathedral, for nothing ; and is accepted. 
No fees come to him from his publishers, a hundred 
ducats are handed to him, as one fees a servant, at the 
end of the first performance of ‘‘Die Zauberfléte” ; 
and presently, when success, useless to him, has come, 
he lies a age death-bed, his watch under his pillow, 
counting the hours: *‘ now they are singing the ‘ Queen 
of the Night’’’, he would say. 

Only once did he have an unmitigated success, a 
great popular outburst in his honour ; and that was io 
no Austrian soil, but in Prague, which went wild over 
“Le Nozze di Figaro”, and commissioned ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni”. For a week, the ovly week in his life, 
except the many in which he was ill and in bed, he 
wrote no music, he gave himself up to the delight of 


for once being loved, understood, applauded. But the 
applause brought no more than a moment’s gold, and 
we see him, in the last year of his life, consenting to 
beg, asking for charity that is nowhere to be found. 
The eternal publisher, putting two or three ducats into 
his hand, had said: ‘‘ Compose in a simpler and more 
popular style or I will print no more of your composi- 
tions nor will I give you another kreutzer.” Then, 
while he is writing, on an urgent commission, the divine 
‘** Zauberfléte ”, the gayest music in the world, hurried 
on by his taskmaster, already feeling the first signs of 
his sickness coming upon him, there came the monstrous, 
malignant farce of a fool, the sealed unsigned letter, 
the mysterious demand for a ‘‘ Requiem ”, the payment in 
advance : all descending on him as an omen of his death, 
and being indeed the last blow shattering mind and 
body. 

The price that Mozart paid for immortality was his 
martyred body, his racked mind, his interrupted soul. 
The soul of genius grows in the soil of the body like a 
seed. With Mozart it was a tiny seed with little earth 
about it; it grew rapidly into a flower of strange 
loveliness, that, having exhausted the little earth that 
was its sustenance, dies at the roots in full flower. In 
Beethoven the seed has a deep soil about it ; it grows 
slowly and outlasts all weathers, flowering late and 
lasting long. Genius and genius may be equal, but it 
is the affair of Providence, as Mozart said, whether the 
soul is to be given an appropriate body and the where- 
withal to go on living without sorrow. Mozart had a 
nature of pure brightness; he had a child’s love of 
glitteriag things, and the jewelled rings which princes 
gave him instead of money were a moment’s delight to 
him before he had to pawn them for food and fire. He 
loved dancing, and would go to fancy dress balls as 
Harlequin, loving to show off an accomplishment which 
he professed to have mastered better than music. 
When he was in Prague, writing out the score of 
** Don Giovanni”, he would join heartily in the national 
game of skittles, sitting at a little table in his host’s 
garden and leaving the score whenever his turn came 
to throw the ball. He liked billiards, and would get 
some strange musical inspiration from the movement 
of the balls. He was careful of his dress, and the barber 
who shaved and curled him every morning has related 
that he would get up from the chair and move about 
the room, ‘‘ stung with the splendour of a sudden 
thought ”, and oblivious of comb or razor. These little, 
passing whims and vanities take on almost a tragic 
air as we read the darker, more constant incidents of 
a life which was made carefully on another pattern. 
Mozart had no power of resistance, and the world 
and his own swift and devouring genius between them 
drove him incessantly onward, until body and souf 
sank into the only possible repose. It is the world’s 
curse and foul crime, repeated age after age, that 
no divine being is to be allowed to share in this life the 
unearned portion of the average man : happiness. 


“THE THUNDERBOLT.” 
By Max Beersoum. 

S such, indeed, this ‘‘ episode in provincial life” 
seems to have fallen on the provinces. For two 
years Mr. Pinero has been forging the missile. Last 
Saturday evening he hurled it, and the groans of the 
injured provinces are wafted to us by the “ Daily 
Mail”. We are asked to believe, in the decency of our 
metropolitan hearts, that our brothers in the midlands 
and elsewhere are not the narrow, sordid creatures 
that Mr. Pinero supposes them to be. At the risk of 
being suspected of lack of ready sympathy, I must say 
that to me the characters in ‘‘ The Thunderbolt” seem 
drawn quite fairly. 1 believe Birmingham, Leeds, 
Manchester, Liverpool, and similar towns, to be full of 
just such families as the Mortimore family evolved by 
Mr. Pinero, But (here is balm) I am not so unscientific 
as to draw any hard distinction between these towns 
and the town to which I happen to belong. It is in 
Singlebampton that Mr, Pinero has caused the Morti- 
more family to be born and to dwell. But (barring a 
few superficial points) he might just as well have 
selected Londen. When a man says that a thing does 
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not annoy him and does not surprise him, but simply 
amuses him—and this is what Mr. George Milner, 


President of the Manchester Literary Club, has said of . 


“‘The Thunderbolt”—we may always safely assume 
that he is writhing under a sense of intolerable insult. 
I suspect Mr. Milner—so restrained is he, so perfect 
his tone—of believing Singlehampton to be no mere 
symbol for provincial towns at large, but a presentment 
of fair Manchester herself as she appears to the blurred 
and distorted gaze of Mr. Pinero. Mr. Milner does 
not ‘‘wish to run down the Londoners. They are, of 
course, in the centre of art, literature, drama, and the 
rest of it”. I suppose we are. But precious little 
difference does this fact make in the development of 
us. I invite Mr. Milner to come down to London and 
have a look at us. And let him bring with him the 
committee of the Manchester Literary Club, in order 
that he may have witnesses to support him hereafter in 
what will otherwise seem to Manchester a mere bold 
fancy of his, a traveller’s tale. For assuredly he will 
find us not one whit more civilised, warmly though we 
nestle in the heart of things, than his fellow-townsmen. 
A few, a very few, of us he will find chattering about 
‘‘art, literature, drama, and the rest of it”; but he 
will note that our chatter is not one whit more illumina- 
tive than that which is conducted on his own premises. 
And the rest of us he will find talking about money 
and other more or less gross private concerns of our 
own, and giving never a thought to esthetic affairs. 
So much for the surface of us. Now forthe soul. It 
will not, in the course of his brief visit, be so easy for 
Mr. Milner to penetrate our soul and satisfy himself 
that we are inwardly, as outwardly, not ahead of 
Manchester. But, if it can possibly be arranged, I will 
introduce Mr. Milner and his committee into some 
household beset by a crisis similar to that which besets 
the Mortimores. 

With this aim in view, I hereby advertise as 
‘wanted ” a large family, three married brothers and 
one married sister, severally resident in London, and 
severally occupying a good social position which they 
have barely enough money to maintain. A very rich 
relative of theirs must be about to die, apparently 
intestate (and timing his death a day or two before the 
date fixed by Mr. Milner and his committee for their 
visit to London). It is essential that he shall have 
been for many years on bad terms with his relatives, 
and that he shall have an illegitimate daughter to whom 
he has always behaved with extreme tenderness and 
devotion, and whose existence has not hitherto been 
known to the relatives. She must be an art-student in 
Paris ; from which city she will be required to arrive in 
London a few hours after the arrival of Mr. Milner and 
his committee. These gentlemen, meanwhile, unless I 
am very much mistaken, will have found the family 
behaving exactly as the Mortimores behave in the first 
act of ‘*The Thunderbolt”. The three brothers and 
their wives, the sister and her husband, will all have 
been found in a state of jubilation only suppressed by 
their sense of decorum and by their terror that after 
all a will may have been deposited somewhere, and 
may yet turn up. They will have been found in the 
midst of feverish calculations as to how much, 
exactly, each of them will inherit when the estate 
is divided between them. And they will be much re- 
lieved when the young lady, to whom morally all the 
money helongs, blankly refuses to accept even the 
smallest « lowance from them, I rather doubt whether 
the young lady’s first impulse will be to behave in this 
mighty manner ; but I think that when it has been ex- 
plained to her that Mr. Milner and his committee have 
come on purpose to study the family’s behaviour under 
eoneors-srennen similar to those which Mr. Pinero 
has created, she will hardly refuse to fall into line with 
Mr. Pinero’s heroine. I am sorry to be a nuisance; 
but I must further insist that the wife of the poorest of 
the three brothers shall have abstracted the will from 
a safe, shortly before the death of the testator, and, 
further, that she shall be conscience-stricken, and make 
a full confession to her husband. And he (I hope | 
don’t expect too much of him) must instantly dash 
forth to the place where the rest of the family are 
closeted with the solicitors, and pretend that he himself 
is the culprit. He will have a very bad quarter of an 


hour ; and of course the professionally sharp wits of 
the solicitors will soon enough pierce through the flimsy 
figment. But he must gothrough with it ; otherwise the 
gentlemen from Manchester will not have an opportunity 
of seeing his relatives behave exactly as the Mortimores 
behave, exactly as wild beasts baulked of a meal 
behave. To encourage him, I may assure him that his 
wife will not be prosecuted : there will be a comfortable 
compromise. The person whom I pity most in the 
matter is the young lady from Paris; her virtue 
throughout will have to be rather foo great to be its 
own reward. I undertake, therefore, to find a hand- 
some young curate for her to marry in the end. This 
is not my own idea. It is Mr. Pinero’s. He, good 
man, has an inveterate weakness-for ‘‘ the cloth” as a 
means to a happy ending; and when the Rev. George 
Trist appears in the second act of this play it is not for 
no apparent reason—to pinerologists: it is in order 
that in the fourth act the heroine may fall back on him. 

Barring the customary clerical bathos, I take excep- 
tion to nothing in the play. Certainly, the heroine 
and the husband of the will-destroyer are very self- 
sacrificing ; but in real life people do sometimes go in 
for self-sacrifice, without any desire to create poignant 
situations ; and, having drawn these two characters as 
he has drawn them, Mr. Pinero is quite justified in 
making them behave so beautifully. The drawing is 
merely in outline, I admit. I should like to know 
more about the heroine ; more about the will-destroyer, 
too. I wish Mr. Pinero had taken the fully-developed 
character of one of these two women as the pivot for his 
play, and thus written a significant play, a play that we 
should remember. One doesn’t (as soon as one’s criticism 
of it has been written) remember such a play as *‘ The 
Thunderbolt”. It is just an ingenious, exciting story, 
full of clever little character-sketches ; and, when it’s 
over, there’s an end of it. Of its kind it could not 
be better. In seeing a play of Mr. Pinero’s, always 
you have the comfortable sense that he has done his 
very best. There is always the solid achievement of 
an unwearying artist. Even when the thing is of a 
kind that could have been done better by someone else, 
you can always reflect that it probably wouldn't have 
been done so well. ‘‘The Thunderbolt” is just the 
kind of play that couldn’t have been done better by 
anyone else. So why should I blame Mr. Pinero for 
not having worked on a higher plane ? 

You will be glad to hear that his use of the English 
language is generally much better in this play than it 
has yet been. For the most part, the characters talk 
like human beings, not like newspapers. I wish I could 
ascribe this portent to a change in Mr. Pinero’s theory 
of style. Alas, it is the bad and the vulgar characters 
who talk passably. The two characters who are at 
once good and refined—the heroine and the curate— 
parade the fearsome old locutions. ‘‘I refused their 
help ”, says the heroine, ‘‘ before I was full acquainted 
with these, to me, uncongenial relations of father’s—I 
don’t include Mr. Tad in that expression, of course ” ; 
and she speaks of an alternative as being ‘‘the more 
acceptable to the Almighty”. ‘‘ You were assuming a 
minute ago, in joke perhaps”, says the curate, *‘ the 
possibility of my obtaining a living some day.” Is it 
‘‘in joke perhaps” that Mr. Pinero writes these 
speeches? I fear it is that he thinks them “literary ”. 

The many members of the Mortimore family are well 
played. Mr. Calvert gives a perfect creation of the 
eldest brother, perfect in strength and quietness and 
sense of type. Mr. Norman Forbes gives a very droll 
and pungent rendering of the second brother. Mr. 
Alexander, as the third brother, a weak and not at all 
a clever man, long-suffering under poverty and social 
ignominy, has too elastic a tread, too shrewd a frown 
simultaneous with too beautiful a smile, to befit the 
character. It is difficult to see him as a man overborne 
by the rest of the family ; neglect and taunt him as 
they may, you cannot forget that they are but members 
of his company—except in the scene of the confession, 
when Mr. Alexander brings the batteries of emotional 
pathos into play, and scores off his natural disability 
for the character. As the will-destroyer, Miss Mabel 
Hackney plays very touchingly and well, and Miss 
Stella Campbell, as the heroine, gives good measure of 
hereditary grace and sense of beauty. - 
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OUT OF THE NIGHT. 


HERE I have been there is no day, 
Nor breeze, nor verdure ; no waves smite 

A shell-enamelled beach, in play, 

With downfalls of dishevelled light. 

Vain visions fill this realm of night 
With wine-fed lips and eyes of fire 

That mock me. Hidden fingers write 
“ These be thy dark soul’s true desire ”. 


And phantom beams this shadowy realm 
Illumine with a fitful glare, 
Till waves of darkness overwhelm 
And quench them, and those eyes that stare, 
And those perfervid lips. Then pray’r 
Uplifts my tortured soul in flight 
And I am borne thro’ heavenly air 
Out of the night, out of the night. 


Wirrip C. THORLEY. 


BLAGDAROSS. 
By Lorp Dwunsaxy. 


O* a waste piace strewn with bricks in the outskirts 

of a town twilight was falling. A star or two 
appeared over the smoke, and distant windows lit 
mysterious lights. The stillness deepened and the 
loneliness. Then all the outcast things that are silent 
by day found voices. 

An old cork spoke first. He said: ‘I grew in 
Andalusian woods but. never listened to the idle songs 
of Spain. I only grew strong in the sunlight waiting 
for my destiny. One day the merchants came and took 
us all away and carried us all along the shore of sea, 
piled high on the backs of donkeys, and in a town by 
the sea they made me into the shape that I am now. 
One day they sent me northward to Provence, and 
there I fulfilled my destiny. For they set me as a 
guard over the bubbling wine and I faithfully stood 
sentinel for twenty years. For the first few years 
in the bottle that 1 guarded the wine slept, dreaming 
of Provence ; but as the years went on he grew stronger 
and stronger, until at last whenever a man went by the 
wine would put out all his might against me saying : 
‘Let me go free; let me go free!’ And every year 
his strength increased and he grew more clamorous 
when men went by, but never availed to hurl me from 
my post. But when | had powerfully held him for 
twenty years they brought him to the banquet and took 
me from my post, and the wine arose rejoicing and 
leapt through the veins of men and exalted their souls 
within them till they stood up in their places and sang 
Provencal songs. But me they cast away—me that 
had been sentinel for twenty years and was still as 
strong and staunch as when first I went on guard. 
Now I am an outcast in a cold northern city, who once 
have known the Andalusian skies and guarded long 
ago Provencal suns that swam in the heart of the 
rejoicing wine.” 

An unstruck match that somebody had dropped spoke 
next. ‘“‘Il am a child of the sun”, he said, ‘‘and an 
enemy of cities; there is more in my heart than you 
know of. I ama brother of Etna and Stromboli, I have 
fices lurking in me that will one day rise up beautiful 
and strong. We will not go into servitude on any 
hearth nor work machines for our food, but we will 
take our own food where we find it on that day when 
we are strong. There are wonderful children in my 


heart whose faces shall be more lovely than the rainbow, | 


they shall make a compact with the North wind and he 
shall lead them forth; all shall be black behind them 
and black above them and there shall be nothing 
beautiful in the world but them ; they shall seize upon 
the earth and it shall be theirs, and nothing shall stop 
them but our old enemy the sea.’ 

Then an old broken kettle spoke and said: ‘‘ I am 
the friend of cities. I sit among the slaves upon the 
hearth, the little flames that have been fed with coal. 
When the slaves dance behind the iron bars I sit in the 
middle of the dance and sing and make our masters 
glad. And I make songs about the comfort of the cat, 
and about the malice that is towards her in the heart of 
the dog, and about the crawling of the baby, and about 
the ease that is in the lord of the house when we brew 
the good brown tea ; and sometimes when the house is 
very warm and slaves and masters are glad I rebuke 
the hostile winds that prow! about the world.” 

And then there spoke the piece of an old cord. ‘‘I 
was made in a place of doom, and doomed men made 
my fibres, working without hope. Therefore there 
came a grimness into my heart, so that I never let 
anything go free when once I was set to bind it. Many 
a thing have I bound relentlessly for months and for 
years, for I used to come coiling into warehouses where 
the great boxes lay all open to the air, and one of them 
would be suddenly closed up, and my fearful strength 
would be set on him like a curse, and if his timbers 
groaned when first I seized them, or if they creaked 
aloud in the lonely night, thinking of woodlands out of 
which they came, then I only gripped them tighter still, 
for the poor useless hate is in my soul of those that 
made me in the place of doom. Yet, for all the things 
that my prison-clutch has held the last work that I did 
was to set something free. I lay idle one night in the 
gloom on the warehouse floor. Nothing stirred there, 
and even the spider slept. Towards midnight a great 
flock of echoes suddenly leapt up from the wooden planks 
and circled round the roof. A man was coming towards 
me all alone. And as he came his soul was reproaching 
him, and I saw that there was a great trouble between 
the man and his soul, for his soul would not let him be, 
but went on reproaching him. 

‘Then the man saw me and said, ‘ This at least will 
not fail me’. When I heard him say this about me, I 
determined that whatever he might require of me it 
should be done to the uttermost. And as I made this 
determination in my unaltering heart he picked me up 
and stood on an empty box that I should have bound 
on the morrow and tied one end of me to a dark rafter ; 
and the knot was carelessly tied because his soul was 
reproaching him all the while continually and giving 
him no ease. Then he made the other end of me into 
a noose, but when the man’s soul saw this it stopped 
reproaching the man, and cried out to him hurriedly 
and besought him to be at peace with it and to do 
nothing sudden ; but the man went on with his work, 
and put the noose down over his face and underneath 
his chin, and the soul screamed horribly. 

‘* Then the man kicked the box away with his foot, 
and the moment he did this I knew that my strength 
was not great enough to hold him ; but I remembered 
that he had said I would not fail him, and I put all my 
grim vigour into my fibres and held him by sheer will. 
Then the soul shouted to me to give way, but I said: 

*** No; you vexed the man.’ 

‘* Then it screamed to me to leave go of the rafter, 
and already | was slipping, for I only held on to it by a 
— knot, but I gripped with my prison grip and 


*** You vexed the man.’ 

** And very swiftly it said other things to me, but I 
answered not; and at last the soul that vexed the man 
that had trusted me flew away and left him at peace. 
I was never able to bind things any more, for every 
one of my fibres was worn and wrenched, and even 
my relentless heart was weakened by the struggle. 
Very soon afterwards I was thrown out here. I have 
done my work.” 

So they spoke among themselves, but all the while 
there loomed above them the form of an old rocking- 
horse complaining bitterly. He said: ‘‘ 1 am Blagdaross. 
Woe is me that I should lie now an outcast among 
these worthy but little people. Alas! for the days that 
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are gathered, and alas for the Great One that was a 
master and a soul to me, whose spirit is now shrunken 
and can never know me again, and no more ride abroad 
on knightly quests. I was Bucephalus when he was 
Alexander, and carried him victorious as far as Ind. I 
encountered dragons with him when he was S. George, 
I was the horse of Roland fighting for Christendom, 
and was often Rosinante. I fought in tournays and 
went errant upon quests and met Ulysses and the 
heroes and the fairies. Or late in the evening just 
before the lamps in the nursery were put out he would 
suddenly mount me and we would gallop through 
Africa. There we would pass by night through tropic 
forests and come upon dark rivers sweeping by, all 
gleaming with the eyes of crocodiles, where the hippo- 
potamus floated down with the stream and mysterious 
craft loomed suddenly out of the dark and furtively 
passed away. And when we had passed through the 
forest lit by the fireflies we would come to the open 
plains and gallop onwards with scarlet flamingoes flying 
along beside us through the lands of dusky kings, with 
golden crowns upon their heads and sceptres in their 
hands, who came running out of their palaces to see us 
pass. Then I would wheel suddenly and the dust flew 
up from my four hoofs as I turned and we galloped 
home again, and my master was put to bed. And 
again he would ride abroad on another day till we came 
to magical fortresses guarded by wizardry and over- 
threw the dragons at the gate, and ever came back 
with a princess fairer than the sea. 

‘*But my master began to grow larger in his body 
and smaller in his soul, and then he rode more seldom 
upon quests. At last he saw gold and never came again, 
and I was cast out here among these little people.” 

But while the rocking-horse was speaking two boys 
stole away, unnoticed by their parents, from a house on 
the edge of the waste place, and were coming across it 
looking for adventures. One of them carried a broom, 
and when he saw the rocking-horse he said nothing, 
but broke off the handle from the broom and thrust it 
between his braces and his shirt on the left side. Then 
he mounted the rocking-horse, and drawing forth the 
broomstick, which was sharp and spiky at the end, 
said, ‘‘ Saladin is in this desert with all his paynims, 
and I am Coeur de Lion.” After a while the other boy 
said: ‘* Now let me kill Saladin too.” But Blagdaross 
in his wooden heart, that exulted with thoughts of 
battle, said: ‘‘I am Blagdaross yet !” 


THE LOVES OF THE RUFFS.—II. 
By Epmunp SELovus. 


6 Ban incident already recorded, in which a certain 

ruff of prepossessing appearance was picked out 
by a reeve from amongst several others, took place 
on ‘‘the cold, cold morning ” of 17 April (the date is of 
interest, for I think it was the first case of the kind), 
and on the afternoon of the same day a similar act of 
selection was witnessed. Just as the other had done, the 
reeve, in thisinstance, walked directly up to the fortunate 
bird, caressed, a plusieurs reprises, the feathers of his 
neck, stationed herself by his side, and there stood. In 
answer to these marks of her affection, the ruff in 
question, whose points of beauty—for he was the 
golden-brown one—have been already set forth, presses 
himself, in the first place, with an appearance of ecstasy, 
against the ground, and repeats this actica several 
times before rising and ruffling towards her. He then 
again sinks down, but not now quite so wear; for the 
rectification of this omission she moves the pace or 
two necessary to stand beside him, as before, and thus 
they remain like an engaged couple. Whilst this 
drama is proceeding, the other ruffs, all of whom have 
been passionate in this reeve’s presence, and all of 
whom ought consequently to be jealous, do nothing but 
remain glued to the ground in the approved and 
orthodox manner, from which attitude of tense and 
strained rigidity they gradually, as it were, relax, 
and become again birds as more generally known and 
imagined, one have offered to interfere between 


the reeve and that one of them chosen by her, and, 
with some inconsiderable exceptions which may fairly 


be held to represent bird frailty, this law or etiquette, 
or whatever we may decide to call it, is a conspicuous 
feature of the nuptial activities of Machetes pugnax. 
Three days later this same handsome ruff was again 
chosen by another reeve, who was also the one repre- 
sentative of her sex on the spot at the time. This 
time there was scarce any fighting at all amongst 
the male birds, the most marked feature being the 
curious couchant pose which all assumed, obviously 
on account of the reeve’s presence. As long as the 
latter stood quiet they remained like this, but as she 
made from time to time a few steps amongst them 
they would half raise themselves from the ground, and, 
after turning a little about upon it, first one and then 
another would approach her in this curious manner, 
to sink again prostrate at her feet. In these devotions 
our golden bird of the golden fortunes made the most 
impressive figure, but though, as remarked, his homage 
was accepted, the act in which this was signified was 
not so bien parlant as on any of the former occasions. 
The reeve, who had taken very few steps previously, 
made finally two or three more, which brought her to the 
gallant’s side. Here, like the last one, she stood, but 
the caressing actions of the bill were either not indulged 
in or, if they were, were not observed by me. Upon 
the next—making the fourth—occasion the choice was 
very conspicuous, and the scene which led up to it 
more animated than hitherto. There were three or 
four reeves, whilst the ruffs were in much greater 
numbers than formerly, amounting, at one time, to 
more than a score. At first—which was a new feature— 
they seemed quite indifferent to the presence of the 
reeves amongst them, but, as the sun rose and the 
morning advanced, excitement began to be manifested, 
and mounted steadily higher, till the scene became a 
turbulent one. Moving with difficulty, as though 
amidst the tumbling billows of ocean, and often almost 
carried off their feet by them, the reeves yet pick their 
way with the greatest sangfroid, till one of them, 
advancing to a bird whose yellow and white body- 
plumage is crowned with snowy tufts, salutes him by 
pecking and nibbling with her bill amongst these hand- 
some adornments. On the bestowal of this accolade, 
he prostrates himself according to the prescribed form, 
and receives it, thus, either in the same or some 
analogous manner, at least six times in succession, his 
actions all the while showing that he knows perfectly 
well what it means. Now this ruff, though a con- 
spicuously handsome bird, is neither a good fighter nor 
a brisk wooer, the reason for both deficiencies being, 
possibly, that he is somewhat young and inexperienced— 
his nuptial plumage, at any rate, though sc effective, is 
not yet quite mature. It is enough, however, to make 
him one of the best-looking birds there, and if it is not 
for this reason that he has been chosen, no other that 
seems at all satisfactory can be given, for he has con- 
quered no one bird in battle, and he has not wooed, but 
only been wooed by, his reeve. 

My fifth case of sexual selection was applied to that 
energetic but withal very personable bird the problem 
of whose success has been discussed in a previous 
article. The reeve walked up to him and, as in most 
other instances, touched his head with her bill. The 
aveu was received in the full spirit in which it was made, 
and the laudable custom of birds, between whom ‘‘a 
sympathy in choice” has been distinctly manifested, 


‘being left unmolested was again strikingly illustrated. 


Three ruffs especially, all active rivals and all a fair 
match for the chosen bird, stood ‘‘ like John-o’-Dreams ” 
within a few feet’s distance ‘‘and could say nothing ”’. 
Moreover, it was with bowed heads—turned towards 
the happy couple—that they stood, or rather crouched, 
in that strange, stiff attitude which is in itself the best 
possible evidence of erotic emotion—indeed one of 
these three birds had accosted this very reeve upon her 
amorous journey, but had been quite unable to detain 
her. Various other ruffs, moreover, were gathered 
about the place of the meeting, yet not by one of them 
was its privileges invaded. Hi 
This very same morning—it was May by this time— 
was witness of yet another and very similar act of selec- 
tion, which, though less happy in its suites than the 
last, is perhaps a still better example of what is and 
is not of consequence to hen birds in these matters. 
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As im the other instance, the reeve here was on the 
way to a certain ruff who stood, apparently, not thinking 
of her (though, to be sure, he might have been) at the 
other end of the lists, when she was actively courted 
by a fine, black-plumaged bird, whose “‘ vigour” and 
martial qualities—since he was the very one just 
previously, and so often before, alluded to—are not to be 
questioned. But to merits thus pushed she is obstinately 
blind, and proceeding to the unconscious object of her 
predilections—certainly a very handsome bird—frankly 
(most frankly) declares them. Here, however, that 
law of non-interference which we have previously seen 
operative is suspended. The black knight rushes up, 
and a fight ensues between him and his more favoured 
rival, of which the result, since it leaves him again free 
to the addresses of the reeve, may be presumed to 
have been in favour of the latter. A second rencontre 
ts more unmistakably so, and the black knight retreats. 
But our reeve has, apparently, been more upset by 
these rough doings, or by the interruption which they 
have occasioned in the tide of her passions, than 
impressed by the vigour and victory even of her own 
chosen bird, and after standing for a little, in a hesitating 
manner, she all at once flies away—it would be diffi- 
cult, perhaps, to find a case more opposed, in all its 
details, to the orthodox conception of these matters. 
The ruff next chosen is, again, as all have hitherto 
been, a bird of considerable personal attractions. 
His gorget of rich brown, if not quite so large or so 
golden as a certain other one, is still very fine, and so 
is the deeper-dyed headgear that waves above it. He 
can fight, too, as well as another; yet all this has 
availed him nothing till now, when a reeve, coming 


deliberately up from some distance, as in the other | 


cases, may almost be said to court him (not unsuccess- 


fully), so pronounced are her actions. A fortiori, there- | 


fore, she has chosen him, and this he owes neither to 
strength in battle nor activity in display—to no sort of 
“‘vigour”’, in short. If it is not his appearance, then, 
which has thus stood his friend, let us say, to avoid 
the necessity of having to grant them an zsthetic sense, 
that birds love by spiritual affinity. 

The last case of this kind which I have to record was 
marked by much the same distinguishing traits as the 
one just recounted; whilst, in addition, the conduct 
of some half-dozen ruffs who stood around gave one 
more example of that law of non-interference in such 
matters, which, albeit, now and again in abeyance, is 
yet clearly observable. As to the personal charms of 
the hero of the episode, they stood high, though, on 
the whole, he was more zsthetically than showily 
beautiful. His ruff, ‘‘a sable silvered”, was full and 
ample ; his head and his head-plumes velvet black ; 
whilst the fleshy excrescences about the base of his bill 
seemed dusted with a delicate green. 

in a little more than a fortnight, therefore, eight 
actual examples of sexual selection, as it obtains in the 
nuptial habits of the ruff, have come under my observa- 
tion ; but I have seen none of ruffs winning reeves by 
fighting, or of reeves that were waiting to be so won. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BUDGET. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


9 May, 1908. 

Sir,—Mr. Asquith is distinctly humorous in his 
gcatuitous gift to the Opposition of the criticism he 
would have passed ou his own Budget had it been intro- 
duced by another, viz. : That it is entirely framed with 
an idea to the present and leaves the future to look 
after itself. Having considerately provided the argu- 
ment he proceeds to reply to the same, aod here we 
see the advantage of a kyral training—always make 
your opponent think that you have something really 
good up your sleeve, it acts as a stimulating reserve 
force ; though where the new sources of taxation of 
which the Prime Minister talks so glibly are to be 
found without in any way discarding the doctrines of 
Cobdenism the understanding of Tariff Re- 
formers Free Traders alike. Next year sees 


an increased expenditure of £6,000,000 for old-age 
pensions. This we are told is but the beginning of 
a far more comprehensive and costly scheme, large 
additional sums will be needed for the Navy and 
education, while the reduction of the sugar tax means 
a total loss of revenue of over £ 3,000,000 ; obviously 
the new sources must be tapped almost immediately. 
Hitherto the fates have been more than kind and trade 
returns good, while millionaires have been playing 
into the hands of Mr. Asquith in a most exasperating 
manner, arranging their deaths to suit exactly his 
convenience with astounding regularity—even if their 
means do justify their end they could hardly have 
been more accommodating. But lately there are indi- 
cations that luck has turned ; moreover, Chancellors 
of the Exchequer cannot continue to frame Budgets 
on the ashes of the wealthy dead—that source must 
inevitably get choked up, and we should be doing 
Mr. Asquith a great injustice did we fail to recognise 
that he is far too astute a financier not to have realised 
the whole situation. There can be little doubt that he 
does not anticipate having to provide the means to 
carry out his programme. That will be left for his 
successors in office, and he will escape with his Free 
Trade doctrines intact and the blessings and not the 
curses of the multitude. All this may be very clever, 
but rather too transparent for so sceptical an age. 
That game has been played before, and the fiscal 
methods of the Progressives immediately preceding 


| the London County Council elections have been too 


recently unmasked not to have taught their lesson. 
What we ask is that Mr. Asquith be made to pay his 


| own bill, and not palm off his liabilities on those who 


have never been consulted before and who would look 
askance at any such addition to an already unduly 
large account unless adequate means were immediately 
forthcoming. Tariff Reformers not only feel that the 
future has been mortgaged, but that they have been 
done out of their own little show. Obviously they will 
have to pay the piper for Mr. Asquith’s tune and at his 
price. Now we all object to paying for what we have 
not ordered, even though in theory we approve of the 
order. But perhaps on reflection the Prime Minister’s 
Budget may prove a real blessing in disguise. The 
probabilities are that at the most inopportune moment 
the new sources will be found to have run dry—in 
other words, the foolish virgins will have expended 
their oil, and then as in the story of old be forced to 
appeal for succour to those wise virgins of Tariff 
Reform. It may be Mr. Asquith is preparing this little 
comedy for us, who knows? The ways of men and 
politicians alike are inscrutable. 
Ex-M.P. 


“THE REAL INDIA.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Travellers’ Club, S.W., 10 May, 1908. 


Sir,—Referring to the able and sympathetic review 
of “* The Real India” contained in your issue of 2 May, 
I have to thank your reviewer for calling my attention 
to the fact that I appear to generalise rashly and un- 
fairly and to represent that the Brahmins, as a caste, are 
disloyal. I had in my mind certain Mahratta Brahmins, 
certain Bengali Brahmins, and indeed certain other 
Brahmins of other great cities in India; but nothing 
could be further from my intention than to represent 
the Brahmins, amongst whom are many of my best 
friends in India, as disloyal. : 

It naturally happens that the leaders of any move- 
ment are Brahmins, and that there are bad Brahmins, 
as there are bad men in all castes and classes, but 
I quite agree that the vast majority of the Brahmins 
approve of British rule, are perfectly loyal, and are 
moreover far too astute not to appreciate the advan- 
tages of the present position. It is, as Bepin Chandra 
Pal said, true that under British supervision the Hindus, 
and that is to say chiefly the Brahmins, govern India, 
and the overwhelming majority of them do not desire 
a change of rulers. I take the earliest opportunity of 
guplaining my own attitude in this regard, and cannet 

p remarking that recent occurrences in India entirely 


prove the justice of the positions that I attempted to 
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establish in ‘* The Real India”, and exhibit the nature 
of recent agitation in its true light. 

I wholly agree with your reviewer in his estimate of 
the importance which attaches to the reforms suggested 
by Lord Minto’s Government and approved by Mr., 
now Lord, Morley. I adhere, however, to my opinion 
as regards the knowledge of the vernaculars possessed 
by our officers, which is not based, as your reviewer 
suggests, upon experience of Southern India only, 
though the difficulty is accentuated there as the number 
of languages spoken is greater. 

However, it is as regards the Brahmins that I am 
anxious to put myself right, and I thank you in ad- 
vance for allowing me the opportunity. 


Yours faithfully, 
J. D. Rees. 


THE N.U.T. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REeEvIEw. 


King’s College, Cambridge, 
9 May, 1908. 
Sir,—My letter to you about the N.U.T. did not 
refer to the choice of delegates but to the election of 
the President, which is made by the votes of each 
individual member of the Union. When Mr. Nicholls 
was elected the votes recorded were 41,491, of which 
Mr. Nicholls received 25,195. 
Believe me, 
Yours faithfully, 
Oscar BRowninc. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


The National Union of Teachers, 


67 and 71 Russell Square, W.C., 
14 May, 1908 

Sir,—In your issue of the gth inst. I notice a letter 
signed M, H. in which two wrong impressions are 
conveyed. 

Mr. Oscar Browning's statement was not that the 
representatives of the Conference of the N.U.T. are 
elected by a constituency of 62,000 members, but 
that the President of the Union is elected (as Vice- 
President) ‘‘ by a constituency of 62,000 members, and 
by a popular vote more democratic and more fair than 
any known to political science”. The President of the 
Union is chosen by postal vote, a paper for the purpose 
being supplied to each member of the Union. 

It is also incorrect to say that the younger teachers 
have a preponderating influence at the annual Con- 
ferences of the Union. The appointment to represent 
a branch of the Union at the Conference is regarded as 
an honour, which in most cases is eagerly sought for 
by the leading members of the branch, those who are 
elderly as well as those who are young, and, in this 
case again, the appointment is by a popular vote, either 
by a show of hands or a ballot. 


Yours faithfully, 
J. H. Yoxat, General Secretary. 


ORIGINALITY AND TRADITION IN PAINTING, 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Flatford, East Bergholt, 
11 May, 1908, 
Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. F, W. Petch asks me 


how landscape painters are to achieve a larger repre- 
sentation on the committees of existing societies, the 


Academy, for instance, and poses me with ‘‘a hard | 


case” suitable for the readers of a well-known contem- 
porary of a painter who was prevented from making a 
study in the National Gallery by the succession of 
professional copyists, 

With regard to the first part of the letter Mr. Binyon 
shows where the evil lies when he says that ‘‘in England 
movements as movements count for so much less than 
individuals ,', , that there is no uniting force of the 


kind which adds something to the power of each man it 
influences”’. 

There was a uniting fcrce in the early days of the 
Academy, but it had ceased to exist at the period 
Constable foretold before the advent of the Pre- 
Raphaelite movement. 

The Academy to-day is an elementary school and an 
exhibition ; it gives no opportunity for the discussion of 


advanced technical, intellectual or spiritual development 


in art; therefore it has been unprepared for movements 
it should have foreseen and encouraged. 

So in this country, where an individual artist counts 
for so much, his life and work is misunderstood, and 
for this the Academy is not atone to blame. English 
writers on art sin, and have sinned, wofully in this 
respect, particularly Ruskin, for did he not, while 
blaming himself for his ‘‘ ineffectual advocacy”, in a 
mood of the very infidelity which he ascribed to Turner 
abandon a position he should have persisted in, and 
leave the task of writing Turner’s life to a weaker man, 
Walter Thornbury ? who, with the misplaced industry 
of the peculiarly unfitted, piled up gossip and fact in 
proportion so irrelevant that in reading Turner’s Life by 
him we are haunted by a grotesque and impossibly 
distorted caricature from which successive writers even 
down to Sir W. Armstrong have found themselves 
unable to escape, and the development in painting that 
the man initiated and carried to perfection as far as 
human life and the pigments at his disposal at the time 
permitted is unappreciated, neglected for personalities. 

A society to encourage thinking, writing and talking 
by painters, the reading of papers and their formal 
discussion, in a few years of earnest effort, would 
give form and direction to much that is at present 
nebulous. 

All development in modern painting since Turner's 
and Constable’s time comes from landscape painters 
and must continue to do so; they are the men who 
should form this society, it would certainly strengthen 
their position in the Academy. Such a society might 
even find a remedy for the hard case your correspondent 
mentions, and while keeping alive tradition would 
inspire originality. 

Your obedient servant, 
H. P. Hain FRIswete. 


AN ARAB FUNERAL. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Tangier, 8 May, 1908. 

Sin,—I have been somewhat astonished at some 
letters that have recently appeared in the SaturpAy 
Review re Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s ‘beautiful 
poem ”’, as Colonel Duncombe qualifies it, ‘‘An Arab 
Funeral”’. 

To begin with, to refer to it asan ‘‘ article”, as some 
of the writers have done, is surely an insu't to the 
intelligence of the readers of the most literary review 
published in the English tongue. 

But passing from that, as your politicians say, and 
coming to matters of fact, whatever may be the case 
in Egypt, Arabia, avd Mesopotamia, blind men co 
not constitute a feature of Arab burials in Morocco, a 
country in which | have passed the greater part of my 
life. 

Mr. Cunninghame Graham's description seems to me 
to be both life-like and poet'cal, and in reading the 
poetry quoted by Mr. Bent, it has struck me that the 
word “blind” is only used in a figurative serse in 
those lines, as indicating that all of us poor morta's 
are blind in the sight of Allah. 

Praying you of your kindness and courtesy to insert 
these lines, and with much respect for the high aod 
patriotic character of your Review, which moves me 
as a British citizen somewhat neglected, as we all are 
here by the British Government, as much as by its fine 
literary standard. 
1 remain yours faithfully, 

G. T. ABrines, 


Editor AkMoghreb A!-Aksa." 
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invaders. But important as were these operations, the 


REVIEWS. 


PROFESSOR OMAN’S “PENINSULAR WAR”. 

* A History of the Peninsular War.” By Charles Oman. 
Vol. Ill. September 1809—December 1810. Oxford : 
At the Clarendon Press. 1908. 14s. 


HIS volume covers the period between Wellington's 
arrival at Badajoz after Talavera and the closing 
days of 1810 when Masséna’s invasion of Portugal was 
so abruptly checked before the lines of Torres Vedras. 
Many events of interest are crowded into these fifteen 
months, for, owing to the peculiar topography of the 
Peninsula and the lack of communications, operations 
of varying degrees of magnitude, often with but small 
reference to one another, were being simultaneously 
conducted. Some of these were of questionable utility, 
and the best that can be said of them is that they kept 
a number of French troops busily employed and so 
exercised a beneficial influence on the general conduct 
of the war. Each of these minor campaigns was 
directed in furtherance of some specific object. Thus 
in Eastern Spain the French were using all their 
strength to subdue the small fortress of Gerona, which 
lay athwart their lines of communication. For no less 
than eight months did the Spanish garrison hold out 
against repeated and furious assaults, and it was not 
until their leader Alvarez was stricken with sickness 
and they had lost two-thirds of their numbers that 
they surrendered owing to lack of provisions. 
Meanwhile, the Junta at Seville conducted, or rather 
misconducted, an impossible campaign under incapable 
leaders, west and south of Madrid, and although they 
gained a transient victory at Tamames in October, they 
shortly afterwards suffered heavy defeat at Ocafia. 


Soult’s victory at Ocafia, of which this is by far the | 


best account we have seen, was due largely to the 


supreme issue of the year 1810 lay with the army of 
Wellington. For so long as he could hold his ground 
and avoid being “‘ driven into the sea”, in the words of 
Napoleon, so long was the Emperor’s footing in the 
Peninsula insecure. 

To the average reader of history the year 1810 is 
noteworthy merely as that in which the battle of Bussaco 
was fought and Masséna’s advance checked at Torres. 
Vedras. In fact the arrival of the French in front 
of Cadiz and Lisbon records the high-water mark of 
Napoleon’s attempted conquest of the Peninsula. For 
although over four years elapsed before the French 
armies were finally driven out of Spain, never again did 
they embark upon a vigorous offensive against Wel- 
lington and Portugal. 

Mr. Oman has taken full advantdge of the many 
excellent accounts written by officers who served in 
the Peninsula which have come to light during recent 
years, and has in consequence been able to amplify 
details and to correct many of the errors found in the 
pages of Napier. His account of the famous combat 
of the Coa is one of the best that has been written, 
nor does he hesitate to blame Picton for his failure 
to support Craufurd upon that memorable occasion. 
South Africa was not the first campaign in which some 
of our officers committed ‘‘the greatest of military 
sins, that of refusing to support a comrade in the hour 
of danger”. 

The account of the battle of Bussaco is admirable, 
as also are the plans, and explains much which is 
almost unintelligible in Napier. The popular belief 
drawn from Napier’s account that the French column 
advanced upon a front of only one section is dissipated. 
Of especial interest are Masséna’s orders for the 
attack, which are now published in English for the 
first time, for they show clearly that he mistook the 


| extent of the British front by no less than four miles. 


action of his cavalry. Amy who affect to disbelieve | 
in the value of this arm would do well to study this | 
battle and especially the map of it. For they will 


there see how 3,500 horsemen under determined leaders 


were skilfully moved under cover of some olive groves | 
| afforded by the marvellous chain of field-works. So 
| perfect was his system of signalling that messages 
| from his headquarters at Pero Negro could be passed 
_ to apy point in the line in four minutes, whilst those 
along the twenty-nine miles of front could be passed 
and artillery, and completely rolled up both lines before | 


and folds in the ground to a pomt whence they made a 
sudden attack upon and completely overwhelmed the 
5,000 cavalry massed on the right of the Spanish army. 
In the confusion, Milhaud’s brigades swept onward 
down upon the exposed flank of the Spanish infantry 


the battalions had time to form squares. 


This attack | 


was made in accordance with the best cavalry tradi- | 


tions, which apply with equal force to-day, at the 
moment when the Spanish infantry and artillery were 
heavily and closely e all along their front with 
the advancing French columns. Shortly after this 
battle, the Spaniards were again defeated at Alba de 
Tormes, where victory was obtained by Kellermann’s 
audacity in attacking, with cavalry alone, the Spanish 
army when on the march to take up a defensive position. 
All this time, much to the indignation of the Junta, 
Wellington, who had bitter experience of the results of 
placing any reliance on Spanish promises of support, 
remained on the defensive on the borders of Portugal. 
For he wisely declined to risk the small British and 
Portuguese force, upon whose existence the whole fate 
of the Peninsula hung, in attempting the impossible io 
conjunction with the raw Spanish levies. 

The strategy of the conquest of Andalusia and the 
infiuence it had on the campaign in Portugal are most 
clearly set forth. The net result of this fateful measure 
was that no fewer than 70,000 of the best French troops 
were committed hopelessly to what proved to be io the 
outcome an impossible task, whilst as a consequence 
Wellington's force in Portugal, the true objective of 
Napoleon’s combinations, was able to keep Masséna’s 
army in check. Few people realise how momentous 
were the issues at this period, and how the whole fate 
of Spain was in the balance when Soult advanced upon 
Seville. It was now that the Duke of Albuquerque had 
the wisdom and moral courage to abandon that cicy, 
despite the protests of the pitiful Junta, and fall back 
upon Cadiz, which was at the time uogarrisoned. Ounce 
securely established there, thanks to the co-operation 
of the sea-power of Englaod, he was able to defy the 


Wellington's tactics when on the defensive behind 
the lines of Torres Vedras are well explained, and due 
emphasis is laid upon the fact that he relied upon the 
manceuvring power of his field army, massed at two 
suitable points, and not upon the passive defence 


through successive stations in seven minutes! It is no 
exaggeration to say that Napoleon’s deep-laid scheme 
for annexing one-half of Spain, ‘‘so soon as the 
English have taken to their ships” was frustrated 
solely by the lines of Torres Vedras. 

For the letterpress of this volume we have nothing 
but praise. Mr. Oman has avoided the error he com- 
mitted before of making himself a sort of heaven- 
born director of military operations, and has restricted 
himself in the main to his task of chronicling 
diligently and impartially the events of the Peninsular 
War. The maps are, on the whole, very good, 
but would have been better had the author com- 
plied with the fundamental rules regulating the con- 
struction and use of military maps. If we remember 
aright, Mr. Oman’s attention was called to this matter 
upon the issue of his first volume. Several of the 
maps have been inserted in this one regardless of 
the text which they serve to illustrate. For example, 
the map of Central Portugal is inserted at page 160, 
whereas the subsequent three hundred pages are full of 
references to it. Similarly the plan of Ciudad Rodrigo 
is at page 240, whereas the description of it ends at 
page 254. Again, several maps are gece so that they 
do not open clear of the text. These things make 
needless difficulties for the careful student and result 
in the maps being torn and worn out prematurely. 
Several the elementary rules of military carto- 
grapby are disregarded for no valid reason, Thus 
many of the maps have no north point shown: this is 
oo noticeable in the plans of Cadiz and Bussaco, 
where their presence would much simplify the text. 
With regard to the scales on the maps, it is a pity that 
whereas some are shown in yards and miles, others are 
given in métres and kilometres, an inconvenient an 
confusing method. Following upon this, the verticak 
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heights between the contours are given in métres ; it 
would have been far preferable to state that they are at 
“‘about 33 feet” intervals in place of ‘‘ 10 métres”. 
Englishmen do not reckon heights of hills, or of S. Paul’s 
Cathedral either, in métres, but in feet. 

Some few errors of omission will we trust be 
amended. Places which are frequently alluded to in the 
text are not always shown on the map, such as 
the village of Moura in the general plan of Bussaco, 
whilst others are incorrectly placed, such as Vejer in 
the map of Andalusia. In the maps of Central Portugal 
and Andalusia the frontier-lines are omitted, whilst in 
the plans of Ocafia, Ciudad Rodrigo and Bussaco (three) 
the vertical interval between the well-shown contours 
is left to the imagination of the reader. In those of 
Astorga and the Coa no arrows indicate the course 
of the rivers, an obvious omission. In the matter of 
spelling there is at places a want of agreement; thus 
‘*Ordenenza”’ figures as ‘‘ Ordenenca” and vice versa 
throughout. It is, however, refreshing to find an 
English writer who has the courage to spell Bussaco 
correctly. 


THE INCOMMUNICABLE SOUL. 


“Poems.” By Mary E. Coleridge. London: 
Mathews. 1908, 4s. 6d. 


GoMe of these poems have already appeared anony- 

mously or over the pseudonym “Avodos in ‘‘ Fancy’s 
Following ”, ‘‘ Fancy’s Guerdon ” and ‘‘ The Garland ”, 
and in several newspapers ; the greater part are from 
Miss Coleridge’s literary remains. These are all of her 
best work : nothing is left that ought to be published, so 
Mr. Newbolt assures us; and we are prepared to trust 
his judgment. The selection makes an interesting book, 
many sided, but of almost even merit. Every year of a 
period of twenty-five has contributed something to the 
book, yet there are scarcely half-a-dozen flaws, if we 
accept the poet’s aims. For she was a scrupulous writer ; 
she wrote little, and all that she wrote was clearly related 
to her own spiritual life ; and emotion and intellect are 
always on good terms in her work. No poems, even in 
this age, have been fuller of personal revelation than 
these. Altogether, they make a portrait, complex, 
shadowy, baffling, intimate. The writer would seem 
to have used verse largely as the most exact means of 
bringing her own experience before her mind's eye ; to 
have committed to it, as to the most intimate of journals, 
what meant most to her in her real and imaginative 
life, of thoughts, hopes, fears, recollections, in moments 
of happiness or doubt. Hers was a grave and curious 
mind; the quality of expression most valued by her 
was austerity. Hence she has no common glibness or 
sweetness; nothing that even appears to be decorative ; 
she is seldom or never fanciful ; she uses few adjectives, 
and hardly any of them purely sensuous ; her music is 
intellectual only. Of beautiful visible things she writes 
only once or twice; she dwells habitually in a fine 
uncommon world in which personification is not out of 
place. Thus, to the unsympathetic reader, the reader 
who is not grave and curious as she is, her austerity 
is nine-tenths sterility. Could she have been less 
precisely true to herself she might have made a quicker, 
a wider, and a more transient appeal. But she was 
resolutely herself, even when contradictory, uncertain 
or vague, The portrait is therefore unique. She paints 
herself not as one of a class or school, in which others 
can claim fellowship, but as an individual perfectly 
alone. Few indeed can not only pause upon this poem 
but feel that it expresses something of themselves : 


“* No nearer to thy presence let me stand! 
Fate set me in a strange and distant land ! 
There let my life run out its tranquil course, 
Unchecked, as now, with every painful breath, 
To feel between us a dividing force 
More strong than Death! 


“* And say not thou, ‘ This is Love's waning hour’, 
By Love's own God, I never felt his power, 
The all-commanding terror of his bliss, 
Never in passion's noontide loved thee more, 
When | compare my former state with this, 
1 never loved before,” 


Elkin 


A few of her poems are perhaps inaccessible except 
to friends; there has been a shade of meaning which 
all her care could not infuse into the words. Few will 
fail to find something of themselves in the book, if only 
in a single piece; but the whole—in fact, almost any 
half-dozen pieces—belongs to Miss Coleridge alone. 
She is bold to set down weakness, or bitterness, or 
sudden pain, and at the same time reticent in her method 
of doing so. The heart cryis thinned and veiled almost 
as it would have been in the society of her equals, and 
more than one poem touches upon this restraint, as for 
example one headed ‘‘ To thine own self be true” : 


‘* True to myself am I, and false to all. 

Fear, sorrow, love, constrain us till we die. 
But when the lips betray the spirit’s cry, 
The will, that should be sovereign, is a thrall. 

Therefore let terror slay me, ere I call 
For aid of men. Let grief begrudge a sigh. 
‘ Are you afraid? ’—‘ unhappy?’ ‘No!’ The lie 

About the shrinking truth stands like a wall. 

‘And have you loved?’ ‘No, never!’ All the while, 
The heart within my flesh is turned to stone. 

Yea, none the less that I account it vile, 
The heart within my heart makes speechless moan, 
And when they see one face, one face alone, 

The stern eyes of the soul are moved to smile.” 


Another, very different piece, unlike any other in the 
book, may be given as complementary in its revelation 
of this austerely passionate Englishwoman : 
** O let me be in loving nice, 

Dainty, fine, and o’er precise, 

That I may charm my charméd dear 

As tho’ I felt a secret fear 

To lose what never can be lost, 

Her faith who still delights me most! 

So shall I be more than true, 

Ever in my ageing new. 

So dull habit shall not be 

Wrongly called Fidelity.” 


And the last poem of all, singularly befitting its place, 
takes us if not nearer an understanding, at least deeper 
into the mystery, of her personality : 


** Some in a child would live, some in a book : 
When I am dead let there remain of me 
Less than a word—a little passing look, 
Some sign the soul had once, ere she forsook . 
The form of life to live eternally.” 


The book is full of such indelible ing looks. As 
the exquisite portrait of a woman of this age the book 
must rouse many to friendship. The beauty, courage, 
cheerfulness and honesty that float always above its 
pains and perplexities give it a moral charm in harmony 
with its artistic accomplishment and its intellectual 
severity. 


THREE GREAT FRENCHMEN IN ENGLAND. 

“Voltaire, Montesquieu, and Rousseau in England.’ 
By J. Churton Collins. London: Eveleigh Nash. 
1908. 7s. 6d. 


HIS book is a contribution of value to the literary 
history both of France and England, and we are 
grateful to Prof. Churtoa Collins for collecting and 
republishing with some additions the interesting essays 
he contributed to the ‘“‘ Quarterly Review ” or partially 
incorporated in his “Bolingbroke”. The style in 
which the subject is treated is as scholarly as the 
author's reputation would warrant us in anticipating, 
and this is not a little to be thankful for, at all events oa 
the part of reviewers who have had during many past 
months to go through an almost endless succession of 
volumes dealing with Freach literary society in the 
eighteenth century. We ought perhaps to be pleased 
that so significant a period in the literary and political 
history of Europe should find so many commentators 
and, we must presume, studeats; but unfortunately 


bookmakers in this province do not seem to catch the 
trick of neat expression from the masters of style they 
exploit. 

lowever, Mr. Churton Collins makes ameads for 
much and his volume isa model for monographs of this 
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nature. The three great personages brought together 
here were as diverse in the views they derived from 
their visits to England as was their outlook on the 
world. Of the three Voltaire alone was really happy 
in England and saw everything en couleur de rose, for 
the political liberty enjoyed by Englishmen made him 
ignore a hundred grotesque or disagreeable features 
in the English life of the time. Montesquieu took 
a much less flattering view of our countrymen, but 
was too much of the grand seigneur ever to allow 
his feelings to get the better of him when discussing 
their own institutions with Englishmen. Rousseau was 
as petulant and unreasonable as he was in any other 
country, and attempted to learn nothing either of our 
institutions or our literature. In consequence, Mr. 
Collins, dealing with Voltaire and Montesquieu, is 
able to produce a great deal of evidence show- 
ing the influence of England on Europe through 
the writings of two great Frenchmen, but treating of 
Rousseau’s visit he has nothing to offer us but another 
study in morbid temperament. He has however had 
the satisfaction of sketching a hospitable English 
gentleman of the best type in Mr. Davenport, who was 
Rousseau’s host at Wootton, and of vindicating Hume 
completely against the absurd charges of the half- 
sane egoist. Hume's innocence was indeed already 
quite clear to everyone who knows how to judge of 
evidence and has had the time to study the contro- 
versy, but that includes few even of those who take 
some interest in the matter. Therefore all lovers 
of historical truth will be grateful to the author 
for settling the controversy in so succinct and con- 
vincing a fashion. Hume indeed behaved not only 
with perfect propriety but also with magnanimity. 
Rousseau's excuse is that he was half insane. We 
must Say that the letter to Rousseau from Frederick 
the Great concocted by Horace Walpole does not give 
us a very exalted idea of his capacity for practical 
joking, and it is not quite easy to see why it should 
have had such a success among French wits. We can 
only explain it by the supposition that anything at the 
time which promised to give pain to Rousseau was 
popular in most Parisian circles. 

Voltaire in many respects showed the best side of 
his character when among us in spite of his gross 
conversational outrages, which spared neither age nor 
sex. But he was filled with a genuine desire to learn, 
and the specimens we have here of his English 
composition show an extraordinary mastery of our 
language. He was also sincerely grateful for the 
asylum afforded him and remained so to the latest 
years of his life. We can pass over his fulsome 
flattery of the King on the lenient supposition that 
he may be taken to represent the country over which 
he reigned, but it is not easy to recognise George I. 
as the hero of the following couplet : 


“*Tu régnes sur l’'Anglais par le droit de naissance, 
Par tes vertus sur l'univers.” 


But these lines it is true were written nine years before 
the poet set foot in the realm over which George is 
described, not quite correctly, as reigning “by right 
of birth”. 

Voltaire had the true investigating mind which alone 
gives a man the right to dogmatise on the manners 
and customs of other nations. He even went to the 
races at Newmarket. He was greatly struck with the 
distinction, social and material, acquired among us by 
the possession of intellectual gifts. This was of course 
in striking coutrast to the France of the time. It 
would seem now as if the position were almost re- 
versed. 

Mr. Collins gives more space to Voltaire’s visit than 
to those of his illustrious contemporaries, and rightly, 
for, as he remarks, “‘ its effects extended far beyond 
its celation to letters”. {odeed it opened the road to 
the vast influence of English ideas on French political 
development. But the excesses of the Revolution dis- 
torted much that might have proved beneficent. 

In the realm of political philosophy Montesquieu’s 
sojourn in this country had effects almost as wide- 
reaching as Voltaire’s in the spheres of literature and 
practical politics. His social standing was of advan- 
tage to him where Voltaire had to rely entirely on his 


literary reputation, and he was the social equal as 
well as the friend of Waldegrave and Chesterfield. 
While, however, he was sincerely attached to certain 
distinguished members of London society he did not 
take to us or our institutions with the same ungrudging 
enthusiasm as Voltaire. Yet he was seldom very unfair. 
While the gross corruption and sensuality prevailing 
under the Walpole régime revolted him, he gave us 
credit for many qualities that a less acute observer 
would have ignored. The prejudice of the French 
aristocrat of the time is seen in his strictures on the 
practice among our nobles of engaging in mercantile 
pursuits, for history has demonstrated that the rigid 
system of the French régime was fatal to aristocrats 
and monarch alike. In his view of our moral and 
social conditions at the time Montesquieu was right, 
and we are glad to find that Mr. Churton Collins does 
not accept the favourable judgment of the Walpole 
régime now widely spread. He is indeed quite justified 
in saying that ‘‘ never, since the days of the Cabal had 
England sunk so low in all that constitutes the true 
life of a great people"’. Peace and plenty do aot alone 
make a nation great. 


AT A SHORT HISTORY OF 


ASTRONOMY. 


‘“‘A History of Astronomy.’ By Walter W. Bryant. 
London: Methuen. 1907. 7s. 6d. net. 


history is essentially an account of 

ideas and of methods. The appearance of a comet 
or the discovery of a new planet is of little importance 
unless it illustrates a method, stimulates fresh research, 
or throws light on some point of cometary or planetary 
theory. The faithful historian may feel it his duty to 
record such events, but unless they have some real 
significance he should treat them as briefly as pos- 
sible, or he runs the risk of degenerating into a mere 
annalist or antiquary. On the same principle he is 
not justified in passing over an old theory on the mere 
ground that in the light of modern knowledge it is 
demonstrably wrong. [If it served to explain such facts 
as were known at the time, if it led up toa truer theory, 
or if it materially influenced thought, it deserves some 
description and discussion ; and may occupy far more 
space in a well-proportioned history than the details of 
modern observations of unimpeachable accuracy. The 
writer of a text-book of astronomy may legitimately 
ignore or deal in the most cursory way with the whole 
of Greek astronomy, and even pay but little attention 
to the arguments and observations of the great re- 
formers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, for 
the structure which they laboriously erected, though its 
framework still stands, has been modified by countless 
additions and can now be approached by simpler and 
more secure ways. But the historian of astronomy is 
concerned less with the content of the science as one 
now knows it than with the steps by which it has been 
attained. 

The problem of writing a history of such a subject 
as astronomy on a small scale presents certain further 
difficulties. It is clear that severe compression must 
be exercised, particularly with respect to details, and, 
in addition to the obvious virtues of accuracy and 
lucidity, the writer must have a strong and well- 
balanced sense of proportion. Though there are 
several excellent histories of portions of the subject, 
and two or three general histories of a less scholarly 
character, there is still an opening for a moderately 
short and simple history written from some different 
standpoint ; we cannot, however, think that Mr. Bryant 
has succeeded in filling this gap. His sense of propor- 
tion may be judged from the fact that he devotes less 
than a sixth of his book to the history from prehistoric 


AN ATTEMPT 


_ times up to the death of Newton, and more than half 


to the work of the last half-century. Thus while he 
can only spare six pages for the whole of Newton's 
career and discoveries, he writes two pages about the 
purely trivial question of the names given to the minor 
planets. It need hardly be said that the earlier history 
is dealt with very perfunctorily, Galileo’s dynamical 
discoveries, which most competent authorities regard, 
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as his most important contribution to science, are not 
‘even mentioned. There is no kind of account of 
Newton’s life, nothing is said of his three famous laws 
of motion, and the date of the publication of the 
‘*Principia” is not given. Nor are these omissions 
the most serious defect of this part of the book. It is 
interesting to note that of the eight common errors to 
which Dr. Dreyer called special attention in the preface 
to his recent ‘‘ History of Planetary Systems” four are 
committed by Mr. Bryant, while three of the remainder 
belong to topics which he barely mentions. To these 
common errors he has added several bad ones peculiar, 
we believe, to himself. In more than one place when 
he is dealing with some rather mathematical point he is 
so obscure that it is difficult to believe that he under- 
stands what he is trying to expound. 

The more modern history, though by no means free 
from mistakes, is undoubtedly much better than the 
earlier, and the nearer Mr. Bryant comes to his own 
times the more securely does he seem to tread. He 
has obviously a wide knowledge of current astronomical 
literature, and on some topics he writes with the 
mastery of one who has himself worked at them, and 
knows from personal experience their difficulties as well 
as their fascination. But his zeal and his knowledge 
appear frequently to prevent him from making the 
omissions which are necessary in the interests of clear- 
ness and proportion, and, though there are excellent 
pages here and there, the latter part of the book is 
very seriously overcrowded with minute detail, and is 
consequently confused. One passage of fourteen lines 
‘alludes to no fewer than seventeen astronomers. Some 
of the more obscure of the seventeen may be gratified 
by the respect thus paid to their work, but otherwise 
we can think of no reader who will benefit by such a 
catalogue. We note also that in the course of his 
work Mr. Bryant appears to have changed his idea of 
the class of reader for whom he is writing, for whereas 
in the earlier chapters he usually gives explanations of 
quite simple astronomical matters, his later chapters 
contain a number of wholly unexplained but highly 
technical terms. 

We have every reason to think Mr. Bryant an accom- 
plished practical astronomer, but he has not the gift of 
lucidity, and above all he is no historian. 


MATTER AND MIND. 


‘Functional Nerve Diseases.’ By A. T. Schofield. 
London: Methuen. 1908. 7s. 6d. net. 


| Bhat. the early years of the seventeenth century 
the science of medicine was the paradise of 
theorists. School after school arose to exploit hypo- 
theses formulated seemingly at random and arguing by 
their simplicity and completeness the ignorance of an 
era which could be satisfied with them. Such was the 
thesis of the Hippocratic school which affirmed that 
the body contained four humours—blood, phlegm, 
yellow bile and black bile. A correct admixture and 
distribution of these four elements constituted health, 
an incorrect one, disease. A plain proposition, and 
satisfying. If no one could prove it, no one disproved 
it; and it stood, though not without some changes and 
buffets from analogous competitors, for two thousand 
years, With the discovery of the circulation of the 
blood by Harvey, made public in 1628, modern medi- 
cine came into being. Exact observations upon anatomy 
and physiology, the pedestals of the science as it exists 
to-day, displaced by slow degrees the phantasies which 
had supported it so long. Examinations of the dead, a 
ractice whose benefits have been proportionate to the 
immense prejudice against which it has fought its way, 
revealed the physical basis of fatal diseases; and with 
the advent of the microscope, and its demonstration of 
the world of microbic parasites, the last vestige of the 
supernatural in disease—the destroying angel of pes- 
tilence—made a tardy disappearance. 

Materialism was now in excelsis, and medicine had 
no eyes for maladies which could not be brought to 
book by the microscope. It is no wonder, whea we 


consider the advances she had achieved by the way of 
strict materialism, that she should view askance all 


invitations to tread vaguer paths. She could not, of 
course, deny the existence of maladies like hysteria and 
some insanities which could not be correlated with any 
anatomical alteration in the brain ; but she was content 
to note them, dub them ‘functional diseases”, and 
pass by, preoccupied with the rich harvest offering 
elsewhere. Yet eveninthis field materialism conferred 
an immeasurable boon ; for the spectre of demoniacal 
possession was laid for ever, and mental invalids 
began to be recognised as sick people, and to be dealt 
with as such. Nevertheless, as we have said, the 
exactness of the newer methods of discovery was all- 
absorbing, and while knowledge in the realm of 
organic diseases advanced day by day, the scientific 
attack upon functional disorders remained at a stand 
until a comparatively recent period. Besides the pre- 
occupation we have noted, two other factors contributed 
prominently to this misfortune. In the first place, the 
subject was elusive to a degree. What was to be 
thought of a paralysis, let us say, which after persist- 
ing recalcitrant for years, to the great discomfort of 
the sufferer, vanished after a pilgrimage to Lourdes, or 
because the house caught fire and escape became 
urgently necessary? If it was not a piece of malinger- 
ing it was something uncanny, and in either case 
unworthy of consideration by a material age. In the 
second place, the domain of this singular collection of 
disorders had been from time immemorial the pre- 
serve of sorcery and charlatanism, of Mesmers and 
Cagliostros, a company to be rigidly avoided by all 
who were careful of their professional honour. The 
success of such unscrupulous practitioners was un- 
deniable, and it is impossible to believe that thoughtful! 
men can have failed to grasp the great truth underly- 
ing it—namely, that no function of the body is immune 
from the influence of mental impressions, and that the 
miracle-monger whom they despised was merely fight- 
ing diseases born of ideas with weapons from the same 
source. But the fear of contamination held the hands 
of the orthodox profession, and still holds them, though 
with a lessening grip. In spite of the admitted 
success, as quack nostrums, of drugs which are im- 
potent in reputable hands, in spite of unquestioned cures 
achieved by the disciples of a hundred cults whose only 
point of community is an appeal to the imagination, in 
spite of the testimony of daily individual experience— 
the loss of appetite resulting from anxiety or excite- 
ment, for example—the idea as a creator and dispeller 
of disturbances of bodily function remains almost dis- 
regarded. It is true that treatment by hypnotic sug-- 
gestion has had a great vogue, but here again several 
weighty factors militated against a widespread study of 
the subject. It was a lineal descendant of Mesmer’s 
Animal Magnetism of evil memory, and in itself it 
savoured too much of abracadabra and hocus-pocus to 
suit respectable palates : moreover the public exhibition 
of hypnotic phenomena by professed showmen made it 
anathema for a regular practitioner to meddle with the 
matter. There was a warning, too, in the history of 
hypnotism under the régime of the French physician 
Charcot. Here was a man iu the first rank of his pro- 
fession who was persuaded of the virtues of hypnotic 
suggestion and undertook the practice of it. With 
what result ? The scene of his labours became a forcing- 
house of functional disorders: the suggestibility of 
the clientéle was cultivated by the demonstrators of 
hypnotism until Paris became a byword for hysterical 
manifestations of a quality never seen elsewhere. Thus 
again the subject fell into a disrepute all the deeper for 
its temporary emergence from the level of pure charla- 
tanism. 

Of late, however, a saner spirit has been applied to 
the phenomena of suggestion. It was found that 
obedience to verbal suggestion could be obtained with- 
out any preliminary induction of hypnotic sleep: that 
hypnosis was in fact no more than a suggested sleep, 
and that it was not the morbid phenomenon Charcot 
deemed it, since it could be induced, under favourable. 
circumstances, in more than go per cent. of normal 
individuals. <A little further contemplation of these 
apparently alarming facts brought the conclusion that 
susceptibility to suggestion, whether hypnotic or other, 
implied no more than a temporary surrender of critical 
faculty, of reason. So long as reasoning power 
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remains unsubdued it is idle to tell the countryman that 
he is a king ; but when critical faculty lapses under the 
influence of a confident experimenter and the sense of 
being in the grip of some mysterious force the whilom 
ploughman struts in all the majesty of his imagined 
splendours. 

The lesson is plain. The power of the imagination, 
of the mind, of ideas, stares us in the face, and it 
behoves us to direct this power into beneficent channels 
even though we remain ignorant of what in essence it 
is. Electricity has been a faithful servant though we 
know nothing of it beyond the laws that govern its 
behaviour. If the uncontrolled idea holds such sway as 
experience forces us to admit, its authority must be 
watched with the greatest jealousy; and if critical 
faculty alone can tell us whether our ideas are justified, 
this faculty must be tended with assiduous care lest we 
fall victims to hasty conclusions. It is in the education 
of the reason and the diffusion of knowledge concern- 
ing the power of uncriticised ideas that a small, but 
growing, school of physicians looks for help against 
the nervous ailments which plague the strenuous 
citizen of to-day. The man who accepts a bald sug- 

estion, whether hypnotic, verbal, or indirect, at the 
instance of an electric belt or patent medicine, may be 
freed thereby from a specific trouble born of an idea. 
But he has gained no weapon for his future defence 
against ideogenic maladies of a similar kind. This can 
only be given him by the inculcation of so much psy- 
chology as will acquaint him where his danger lies and 
stimulate him to cultivate and use the critical faculty 
which is his only buckler. 

The burden of the book before us is the need for an 
appeal to the mind in the treatment of troubles which 
are none the less mental because they do not connote 
the ominous significance attached to what we com- 
monly call mental disorders. The practical parts of it 
are good, for they are the fruits of experience; but 
the whole is too diffuse to make a good text-book, and 
the best chapters are too technical for popular reading. 
A book which admittedly has one eye on a professional 
audience and the other on the public can hardly esca 

uinting, and this one is no exception to the rule. 

e author holds by indirect suggestion as being of 
more practical service to the physician than a direct 
attempt to demonstrate to the sufferer the ideogenic 
nature of his malady and the falsity of the conclusions 
upon which such maladies are often based. Decidedly 
the latter requires for its successful performance far 
more courage, tact, and skill, than does the practice of 
indirect suggestion, but we have given grounds for 
attributing to it a more enduring value, and in this 
belief we are fortified by weighty authorities like 
Déjerine and Dubois. 


NOVELS. 
“The Sword Decides.” By Marjorie Bowen. London: 
Alston Rivers. 1908. 6s. 

When “‘ little Burney” and the Brontés wrote, no 
personal paragraphs or press advertisements helped 
them to fame, they guarded a modest anonymity and 
were reluctantly brought into the glare of public recog- 
nition. Nowadays, the precocious author wastes none 
of the advantages that may be gained from the toler- 
ance extended to youth, and the curiosity aroused by 
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LOW PREMIUMS—LARCE BONUSES—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Funds, £4,242,820, Income, £453,897. 
Bonuses Diateibated, 24,256,464, 


Office :—2 & 37 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. NO COMMISSION PAID. 


Horwich Union 


Mutual 
Life Office. 


Founded 1808. Centenary 1908. 
FOR TWENTY-TWO YEARS 
SUCCESSION THE SOCIETY'S NEW 
a ae BUSINESS HAS SHOWN CONTINUAL 
“INCREASE, AND IN 1907 EXCEEDED £4,500,000. 
Write for Prospectus to 
Dept. 11, NORWICH UNION LIFB OFFICE, NORWICH. 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 
LIFE OFFICE, 


EsTaBLisHED 1862. 
Invested Funds Exceed £2,200,000. 
_ NEW _ SPECIAL FEATURES: 
ASSURANCES FOR CHILDREN 
WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 
QUINQUENNIAL ENDOWMENT POLICIES, 
Giving MAXIMUM Assurance at MINIMUM Rates. 
GUARANTEED SURRENDER VALUES AND PAID-UP POLICIES, 


For full. particulars, write to General Manager, 
66 & 67 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


LONDON & LANCASHIRE 
LIFE ASSURANCE Co. 


Tue Forty-fifth Ordinary General Meeting of the above Company was held 
on Tuesday, at the Offices, 66 and 67 Cornhill, Colonel Sir Nigel Kingscote 
presiding. 

The Chairman, having referred with great regret to the loss which the Com- 
pany had sustained since the last meeting of the Hon. Evelyn Ashley and Sir 
Thomas Paine, stated that the results of the business since their last meeting had 
been highly satisfactory. With regard to the new business, 2,195 policies fo 
£740,579 had been issued, giving a new premium income of over £30,000 
Their total premium income, after deducting the amount paid for re-assurances, 
was £320,050, showing an increase over that of the previous year of nearly £7,000 
The total income of the Company was £411,235, including £00,743 interest and 
dividends, exhibiting the very satisfactory increase during the quinquennium just 
closed of over £70,0co, Their funds now stood at £2,287,955, showing an 
increase during the quinquennial period of over £500,000. The claims were again 
a very favourable feature of the report, continuing well within the expectancy. 
With reference to the quinquennial valuation, it had been the policy of the 
Directors to build up gradually the reserves and resources of the Company 
by from time to time adopting more stringent bases of valuation and reducing 
the assumed rate of interest, which was now 3} per cent. for the whole ot 
their business (including Canada), against an actual yield on invested and unin- 
vested funds of £4 2s. sd. per cent. They had decided that the time had 
now come when the expansion of the business and the growing importance of the 
Company required that a further and, perhaps, more important step than any which 
had hitherto been adopted should be taken in the desired direction, the effect of 
which was to increase their reserves by no less than £105,517, and it would te the 
directors’ policy in the future to continue on the same lines. Having gone very 
carefully into the question, they had come to the conclusion that the depreciation 
could be fairly met by applying the sum of £50,000 standing to the credit of 
investment reserve in writing down the book value of the company’s securities. 
Although the depreciatior in prices had affected their investments to the extent 
indicated, they bad, on the other hand, been able to take advantage of the low 
prices prevailing to make their new investments on very advantageous terms. 
Had their present valuation proceeded on the same lines as that made at 
December 31, 1902, they would have shown a surplus of £174,144, or, deducting 
the £18,127 not dealt with then, of £155,017, an increase of £53,000 over the surplus 
shown for the last quinquennium, which he thought was very satisfactory. As it 
was, they applied nearly the whole of this sum in strengthening the reserves and 
making provision for the depreciation in securities. In this connection he had only 
to add that, as the late actuary (Mr. Hopkins) was leaving them, they wished to be 
fortified by the opinion of a leading consulting actuary in regard to their proposals, 
and they accordingly submitted the valuation to Mr. Thomas G. Ackland, one of 
the Vice-Presidents of the Institute of Actuaries, whose opinion and experience 
commanded the absolute confid of the i e world. Mr. Ackland authorised 
them to say that he approved of the methods upon which that valuation proceeded 
and the course the directors had decided to adopt in regard thereto. He came 
now to the question of the appropriation of the surplus shown. In the nature of the 
case this was necessarily small, but it was still big enough to render its appropria- 
tion a matter of considerable importance, and it was one upon which they had 
thought it well to be very carefully advised. At the last valuation a surplus 
was shown of which £18,127 was not then dealt with. In accordance with the 
usual practice, intermediate bonuses have been declared in the case of policies 
maturing during the quinquennium which have absorbed the sum of £15,542 
out of that sum of £18,127, and the surplus of £3,085; now shown represents 
coming less than the shareholders’ proportion of that sum. In these 
. they had been advised by leading counsel that this money 


ALLIANCE 


Assurance Company, Limited. 
Head Office: Bartholomew Lane, London, 


Accumulated Funds, £16,000,000. 


CHAIRMAN: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0. 


The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other branches 


of Insurance :— 
LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 


Workmen's Compensation fiasinding Clerks, Shep 
Assistants, Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants). 


Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party Risks. 

Burglary and Theft. 

Plate Glass. 

Fidelity Guarantee. 

Annuities. 


Leasehold and Capital Redemption 
Policies. 


Utd terme and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable to 
nsured, 

Bonus Life ont this year at Full Anaual 
Premiums will Participate in the Profits for the Quinquennial Term, ending 


gist December next, 


Pros tag pay him ag Forms may be had on application to any of the Com: 
pany’s 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


EB. Cc. 


belonged to the shareholders, and was properly distributable amongst them. 

The surplus was not sufficient to enable the Board, as on the previous occasion, 
to provide for the payment of bonuses to shareholders spread over the whole 
quinquennial period now current at all commensurate with that which they 
received for the last quinquennium, and the Directors therefore recommend that 
£2,000 of it should be applied in the payment of a bonus of 4s. per share for the 
current year, making, with the usual dividend of 5 per cent. per annum, a total 
distribution of 6s. per share for that year, and leaving £1,085 to be carried forward 
to the shareholders’ credit for the year 1909. Hitherto they had been very conser- 
vative—more so, he thought, than most other companies—in regard to the payment 
of intermediate bonuses and interim dividends. With the exception of the annual 
5 per cent. to the sharehol lers on their paid-up capital, the whole of the distribu- 
tions made by way of boaus or dividends had been provided for out of the 
ascertained profits of the previous quinqueanium. In view, however, of the more 
stringent method of valuation which they had adopted, the Directors had felt 
justified in now departing from this course. They were, therefore, asking the 
such an alteration of the Articles of Association 
of the Company as would make it quite clear that they were entitled in 
the future to make such interim distributions, both to policy-holders aod 
shareholders, as in the opinion of the Directors the position of the Company 
might from time to time justify. They had decided to cease doing new 
business in India and several Continental agencies. The new business of 
the Company would, therefore, in future be practically confined to this country 
and Canada, and, although this would probably yield for a time a smaller 
amount of new bus‘ness per annum, yet it would cause a considerable reduction in 
the ratio of expenditure. The Chairman concluded: “‘ 1 have mentioned that our 
late actuary (Mr. Hopkins), under whose guidance the recent valuation was carried 
out, after 33 years’ service with the Company, has resigned, and I must also allude 
to the impendi t of ther officer of the company—owr secretary, Mr. 

Mannering, who has been with us for upwards of 43 years. Mr. Mannering feels 
that he has now reached an age when he has earned his leisure, and we propose to 
recognise his long service to the Company by the grant of a suitable pension. | am 
sure you will join us in wishing him many years of health and happiness. We have 
appointed Mr, W, Aeneas Mackay, hitherto agency manager, to be sub-manager, 
and he will also take over the duties hitherto discharged by Mr. Mannering. The 
directors have appointed Mr. Harold Dougharty to sueceed Mr. Hopkins in the 
position of actuary, and Mr, T, G. Ackland as consulting actuary.” He moved the 


holders to 


adoption of the report and accounts, the confirmation of the proposed appropriation 
of the surplus and the declaration of the dividend and bonus recommended, 


Mx, Vesey G. M. Holt seconded the motiop, which was unanimously carried, 
and a resolution was also passed approving the alteration of the Articles of Associa 
bonuses. 
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widespread advertisement. Miss Bowen is a very long 
distance in merit as in time from the wonderful young 


women we have mentioned, and is indeed only com- 
parable by way of contrast between old-fashioned and 
modern methods. Still she has a distinct talent, a 
manner of her own, and a real gift for story-telling. 
Her style is fresh, unaffected, and artistic, here and 
there are passages of real beauty of a slender delicate 
kind. There is vitality in her creatures, she has a feel- 
ing for portraiture which with maturity may become a 
real creative power. Love plays a curiously small part 
in her plots, she is more concerned with the passions of 
ambition and of cruelty, and deals with them in strong 
and energetic if somewhat crude fashion. Her ‘‘ Gio- 
vanna” is interesting, because, though unscrupulous 
and murderous to an extent inconceivable except in 
medizval Italy, she is not conventionally melodramatic. 
She is not passionate and neither hates nor loves fiercely. 
She is in fact incapable of love, and shrinks from any 
manifestation of it. She thirsts for power, and resents 
the dominion of a husband. Almost inevitably she is 
drawn into permitting one assassination after another 
to preserve her sovereignty. Miss Bowen insists on 
her personal charm and strange powers of fascination, 
but can only convey them by constant reference to her 
violet eyes and enigmatic smile. She is at present un- 
equal to any very subtle or intellectual presentment of 
a character, her creatures are picturesque and animated 
and effective, but there is no touch of genius in their 
composition. What pleases us most in Miss Bowen's 
work is her freedom from any pretentiousness in style 
or in reflection ; she indulges but rarely in intellectual 
flights of general comment on the mysteries of life, and 
she is never precious. She attempts not more than 
-she can do, and that is to teil a stirring story, and to 
give the atmosphere and effect of the period to which 
it belongs. 


Many Junes.” By Archibald Marshall. London: 
Methuen. 1908. 6s. 


We can see in ‘“‘ Many Junes” an honest attempt to 
‘represent simply the dull life of the ordinary middle- 
class virtuous young man. But it is not a typical life 
that is chosen ; neither Hugh Lelacheur nor his circum- 
stances are ordinary. From childhood to manhood he 
suffers from the obstinacy and wrong-headedness of an 
exceptionally foolish father, and even after his father's 
death he leads an unnecessarily lonely life owing to an 
over-scrupulous adherence to a death-bed promise, 
which is usually held to be not binding. In fact the 
~whole story is based on the difficulties caused by 
spromises rashly given under peculiar circumstances, 
and which are by no means inevitable. The plan of 
‘Mr. Marshall's book is conveyed in the title, which 
suggests a sequence of experiences, not a close-knit 
plot or consecutive narrative. A story of this kind, 
‘which does not depend for its interest on incident, 
should excel in its psychology. There are too many 
and too lengthy gaps in the history of Hugh's life fora 
close analysis or reasonable development of his charac- 
ter ; he appears, too, to be observed from the outside 
in a superficial way ; his troubles and difficulties leave 
us unmoved and even somewhat irritated. There are 
sevetal points of improbability in his behaviour: it is 
hardly likely, for instance, that his irksome engage- 
ment to Mabilia should have so entirely slipped from 
shis memory that he could make love to another girl 
whole-heartedly and without a thought of deception. 
‘What is pleasurable in Mr. Marshall's book is the 
sense of comfort, the air of freshness which he conveys 
in his scenes of country life; the opening chapters of 
his story are charming, the rest is unconvincing and 
a little dull. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


Dictionary of National Biography.” Vol. III. Browzn—Chaloner. 
Smith, Elder. 1908. 1lée. net. 

‘This might almost be called the Campbell volume. No doubt 
it begins with Commodore Charles Brown and ends with Thomas 
Chaloner, one of the signatories of Charles I.’s death warrant, 
but near the middie of the volume we come upon Alexander 
‘Campbell and for ninety pages the record is of distinguished 
bearers of the name. The Cavendishes come next in regard 


to space with thirty pages, whilst seventeen suffice for the Cecils. 
Long as these lists are they are necessarily now incomplete : 
the eighth Duke of Argyll, the third Marquess of Salisbury, 
the eighth Duke of Devonshire and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman have now to be added. The care bestowed by the 
editors on the original work is shown by a reference to the 
biography of C. A. Calvert, the actor. No book authorities are 
given, but the writer, Dr. A. W. Ward, the Master of Peterhouse, 
puts at the end of his notice “ Private information and personal 
knowledge”. In the same way with Anna Mackenzie Campbell, 
Countess of Balcarres and afterwards of Argyll, Mr. Osmund 
Airy says the chief source of his article is a monograph by the 
Earl of Lindsay, privately printed. In these closely packed 
pages, therefore, we get something more than a précis and 
rechauffé : the articles are often based on original information. 
It is remarkable how much that is interesting can be got into a 
small compass as in Leslie Stephen’s account of H. T. Buckle. 
The longest article apparently is Leslie Stephen’s Carlyle, which 
occupies thirty-two columns; Mr. Stanley Lane Poole devotes 
twenty-five to Stratford Canning, first Viscount de Redcliffe, 
and Mr. T. E. Kebbel twenty columns to George Canning. 


“ Exterritoriality.” By Sir Francis Piggott. London: Butterworth. 
1907. 

“Two Studies in International Law.” Ey Coleman Fhillipson. 
London : Stevens and Haynes. 1908. 5s. net. 

Exterritoriality is often used in international law to describe 
the privileges of ambassadors and their suites in foreign 
countries. But it is a term which may properly include both 
this and the treaty privilege under which consular jurisdiction 
has been established in Eastern countries. This book treats 
in full of the law in this latter sense, which is founded on the 
Foreign Jurisdiction Act and the Orders in Council which have 
been made in accordance with treaties. So that it is a treatise 
on the law relating to consular jurisdiction and to residence in 
Oriental countries. Sir Francis Piggott is the Chief Justice 
of Hong Kong, and the jurisdiction of the King over British 
subjects in China is the typical instance of the topics of which 
the book treats. Japan was perhaps the most important until 
the jurisdiction was abandoned by the treaty which came into 
operation in 1899, when the British Crown’s jurisdiction in that 
country ceased. It is rather curious that this treaty has been 
passed over so lightly by the author, as the substituted pro- 
visions have had important consequences, no fewer than forty 
English marriages in Japan having been invalid owing to these 
provisions not being sufficiently followed. We believe that an 
Act of Parliament has either been passed or will have to be 
passed to validate these marriages. But this oversight is probably 
the only one in a book which 1s the most complete exposition 
of its subject, and the appearance of this new, revised and 
enlarged edition is a proof of its use to all lawyers who have 
to deal with international law, and to all in the consular and 
diplomatic services. 

Mr. Phillipson in his two studies sets out the results of 
much reading animated by a commendable enthusiasm for 
international ethics. They are “The Influence of International 
Arbitration on the Development of International Law”, and 
“The Rights of Neutrals and Belligerents as to Submarine 
Cables, Wireless Telegraphy, and Interceptions of Information 
in Time of War”. Arbitration and the effects of modern 
development of intercommunications supply to international 
law the least settled and at the same time the most vital of its 
present problems. ‘They are on the berderland of the past and 
the future, and Mr. Phillipson’s aim has been to trace their 
history and explain the position in which they are left after the 
Hague Conferences, which after all criticism indicate the high- 
water mark in international comity. This he has done, and 
his book is worth reading. 


“ The Act 1907 and the Limited Partnerships Act 
1907.” By Sir Francis Beaufort Palmer. London: Stevens 

1908. 6s. 

“The Companies Acts 1900 and 1967.” By Paul Frederick 
Simonson. London: Wilson and Sweet and Maxwell. 1908. 
5s. net. 

As the Companies Act 1907 does not come into operation 
until July 1908 it is evident that much of an editor’s work 
on it must be conjectural. The treatment together by Mr. 
Simonson of this Act and the Act of 1900 shows explicitly 
what is implicit in Sir Francis Beaufort Palmer's treatment 
of it, that at present it can only be viewed in connexion 
with the prior Act of 1900; and all comments must have 
reference to it unless where they are merely forecasts of what 
the effect of the new matter is likely to be. It is sufficient to 
state that both authors deal in a precise manner with all the 
matters of company law which are affected or altered by the 
new Act. There is no doubt the utility of their annotations 
will be evident as lawyers turn to them for guidance, In the 
meantime we cannot say that the opinion of these experts is 
a hopeful as to the success of the Act. Sir F, B, Palmer, 
with the lack of optimism which comes of much experience of 
company law, only allows himself to say : “It is to be hoped 
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‘A REMARKABLE BOOK ON THE 
PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, the distinguished authority on Hygienic 
Science and Health Questions, is evidently a believer in 
Thomas Carlyle’s doctrine that there is no utility in pointing 
out misfortunes unless you at the same time indicate the 
remedy. 

In- his rettinsteilile little book, “The Art of Living”, just 
issued from the press, Dr. Wilson not only points out that 
“ Our first duty to ourselves is to check illness at the outset”, 
but he follows up this admonition with the more welcome 
information how we are to do it. He, so to speak, says: 
“You have the evil of ill-health to fight. Now here’s the 
weapon to fight with. Strike for freedom.” For example, he 
says: “Suppose a person has run down—feels languid and 
is easily tired. If he neglects this warning—for all such signs 
and symptoms are Nature’s warning to us—the possibility is that 
he will pass further afield into the great lone land of disease. 

“ Can he do anything to save himself from such a disastrous 
result? In the vast majority of cases he can restore his 
vigour.” How? Dr. Wilson tells his reader how without 
delay, adding at once this remarkable statement : “ Probably 
he will be advised to take a tonic. This in the main is good 
advice. Unfortunately the number of tonics is legion, but if 
there exists any preparation which can combine in itself the 
properties of a tonic and restorative, and which at the same 
time can contribute to the nourishment and building up of the 
enfeebled body, it is evident such an agent must prove of the 
utmost value to everybody. I have found such a tonic and 
restorative in the preparation known as Sanatogen.” 

How the distinguished author found this tonic he tells us in 
an interesting bit of autobiography. “Recovering from an 
attack of influenza,” he says, “and suffering from the severe 
weakness incidental to that ailment, Sanatogen was brought 
under my notice. I gave it a fair trial, and the results were all 
that could have been desired. In a short time my appetite 
improved, the weakness was conquered, and without the use of 
any other medicine or preparation I was restored to health.” 
It is easy to believe that this experience led the doctor to make 
a thorough investigation into this specific which had served 
him so well. 

Sanatogen, he tells us, “ combines two distinct elements, one 
tonic and the other nutritive”. Further, it is no “secret ” 
remedy, for, as he pertinently observes, “ Its composition is 
well known, otherwise medical men would not prescribe it ”. 

What the tonic and _ nutritive elements of Sanatogen are and 
how they effect so much good Dr. Wilson describes in simple, 
convincing terms. The whole passage is too long to quote, 
but one important remark of the writer may be given—namely, 
that one of the principal elements of Sanatogen “ represents the 
substance which actually forms a very important, if not the 
most important, constituent of our brain and nervous system”. 
How, through regenerating the nervous system, Sanatogen 
restores the functions of the digestive organs, and by rebuild- 
ing the whole body compensates the wear and tear of latter- 
day life ; how it does away with the need of stimulants, and 
cures the sick by the natural method of making the body 
strong enough to drive out disease—all this, in the delightful 
style of Dr. Wilson’s language, makes engrossing and pleasant 
as well as instructive reading. This last contribution of Dr, 
Wilson to the literature of Health may certainly be calculated 
to carry joyful news to the ailing and weary. 

A limited number of complete specimen copies of “ The Art 
of Living”, by Dr. Andrew Wilson, are available for distribu. 
tion, A copy will be sent gratis and post free on application to 
the publishers, F, Williams and Co., 83 Upper Thames Street, 
London, E,C,, mentioning the SATURDAY ReEVIEW, 

(Sanatogen, the therapeutic nutrient alluded to by Dr. 
Andrew Wilson in the book named above, has probably been 
put to more severe and searching analyses and tests than any 
other specific of modern years, and the result, as declared by 
the unanimous voice of the medical press, is to place the 
preparation quite in the forefront of all nerve tonics. The 
“ Medical Times” says: * It is probably in cases of weakening 
or exhaustion of the nervous system, accompanied by various 
forms of mental and bodily inefficiency, that Sanatogen proves 
most useful.”) 

Sanatogen is sold by all chemists in tins from 1s. 9d. to 
9s, 6d,—[ApvT,] 


EVERYONE INVESTS 


with the desire to obtain profitable results, and it is 
certain that that aspiration is fulfilled time and again 
by those who have found the method best suited to 
their means, their knowledge, their opportunities, and 
their temperaments. 


Some investors like to be constantly active and 
watchful, while others are more passive, or have not 
the opportunity to be nimble ; some prefer to pay in 
full for their Stock if they have the capital, while 
others would not if they could, and others yet again 
have not the necessary knowledge. 


A book might be written on the subject of all the 
little variations and their influences on successful in- 
vestment, but here we need not do more than touch j 
lightly on the subject. We can only say that every- 
one--with means either large or small, knowledge 
great or little, opportunities many or few—can find a 
method nowadays by which he (or she) can success- 
fully enter into Stock Exchange Investments. 


The CENTRAL STOCK EXCHANGE, Ltd. (which 
was established in 1893), will send descriptive booklet, 
with Finance weekly for six months free of charge, to 
every applicant mentioning the Saturday Review, and 
will afford full and simple explanation, with suggestions 
as to the best method to be pursued. 


Write to the Manager, 
66 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C 


East Indian Railway Company. 


ISSUE OF £2,450,000 EAST INDIAN RAILWAY 
£3 10s.°% DEBENTURE STOCK. 


Spastiboutee free of Stamp Duty. 
Guaranteed by the Secretary of State for India in Council, as 
mentioned below. 
cf the East Indian Raitway Company's Act, 1895 
(38 Vicd., 20), constituted by the undermentioned Trust Deed. 


PRICE OF ISSUE £96 10s. PER CENT. 
Three Monthe’ Interest due on the 4th August, 1908. 


THE GOVERNOR ann COMPANY or true BANK or ENGLAND 

give notice that they are authorised by the Directors of the East InpIAN 

Raitway Comvany to receive applications for ,000 £34 per Cent. Dedenture 
Stock at the price of £96 10s. for each £100 of Stoc 

The Stock will be transferable free of Stamp. Duty, and will be incorporated with 

y issued, which Stock also will 


the £2,000,c00 £3) per ceat. Debenture Stock 
in fature be tran ~~ free of Stamp Duty. 

The ion of the y of State for India in Council has been obtained p 
the issue,‘under the authority of the East Indian Railway Company's Act, 1895, of 
the present loan, which is required for the general ny eg? of the Company, and is 
in addition to issues of £3 per cent. Debenture Stock for 43,000,000, and of £34 per 
cent. Debenture Stock for 2,000,000, already le under the same Act. The pay- 
ment of interest and of principal (when notice of redemption is given) is guaranteed 
by the Secretary of State out of the revenues of India in manner a ing in an 
—— between the Secretary of State and the Company, dated roth day of 

1907. 
"The Register of the Debenture Stock is kept at the Company's Offices, and the 
Stock wine registered thereim in the names specified in the requests made for that 


ap = which must be accompanied by a ey of £5 per cent., will be 
mined at the Chief Cashier's , Bank of England, E.C. In case of a partial 
allotment, the balance of the amount paid as denon will be cogind towards Sa 
payment of the first instalment, te there a surplus after making th 
payment, such surplus will be refunded by cheque. 

Applications must be for multiples off 4100. No allotment will be made of a 
less amount than £100 Stock. 

The dates on which the further 


Issued under the authori 


oymania will be required are as follows :— 
1908, £21 105. per Cent. ; 


instalment at its proper 
Stack will be ed in the Company's books on or after the 4th Augusi 
wi registered in t on or alter Uri, 
1908, paid up in full in anticipation registered 
(N.B.—The Register of the Stock will be shut from the r4th July, 1908, to 
Applications for k must be oa printed forms, w mod obtained 
the Cashier's Office, Bank of Ragland, the Branches of the Bank of 
land; at the offices of the Company, 28-30 Nicholas Rena, 
of Mewrs, Mullens, Marshall & Contes George Sir Streaty House, BC 
The List of Applications will be ¢ on, or before, rt the xgth day of 
May, 1908. 
| Bank of England, E.C., 14th May, 1908. 
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ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
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On Tuesday, the 26% 
On Tuesday, the 23: 
On Tuesday, the 28t 
but the instalments may be paid in full on or after the 26th May coum al 
the rate of £3 per cent. per annum. In the case of default in th ayment of any 
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that the Act will operate satisfactorily.” Mr. Simonson, after 
much criticism, concludes that while the substance of some of 
the alterations is good, the Act is very badly and ambiguously 
drawn and its in ion will be very doubtful and give 
great trouble to the Courts. Perhaps we may add, and more 
trouble to the perplexed litigants. As to the Limited Partner- 
ships Act Sir F. B. Palmer is very cool about it. He says the 
Act surrounds the so-called limited partner with pitfalls and in 
a measure places him at the mercy of the general partners. 


Historical Sketches. 
London : Feirbairns. 1908. 2s. 6d. net. 

Sketchy this book may be—averaging about five years to a 
small page—bvut historical never, so long as by history is 
meant truthful interpretation of the facts of past ages. The 
subject, we are told, is difficilt and its learning hidden 
away in holes and corners far removed from the ken of the 
ordinary man. The author, while telling us nothing new, 
does not himself seem clearly to understand a good deal of 
what is old. He admits his obligations to certain text-books— 
which, by the way, are those usually recommended to 
beginners—and then calmly makes use of them without 
stopping to give a single reference. History so written is 
worse than useless ; all sense of perspective disappears in the 
feeble rase that inevitably results. We fail to see the 
need of these “tabloid” histories. For instance the English 
baronage that was practically annihilated in the Wars of the 
Roses bears as little relation to the present opulent and 
respectable House of Lords as Cromwell does to Dr. Clifford ; 


yet there is nothing in the book to point the difference. ' 


People interested in those days must themselves go to the 
authorities before they can arrive at any useful conclusion. 
Mr. Wylie’s bias is too patent; his book should have been 
sent out with the rest of his party’s pamphlets. 


“The Itinerary of John Leland.” Parts IV. and V., with an 
Appendix. Edited by Lucy Toulmin Smith. London: Bell. 
A full history of the Leland MSS. was provided in an intro- 
duction to the first volume of this new edition of the “ Itinerary ”, 
which comprised Parts 1.-IIl., published last year. The 
present book contains Parts IV. and V. and an Appendix con- 
sisting of the detached part of Leland’s Collectanea found at 
Cheltenham. Notes, chiefly concerned with men and lands, 
culled from rolls and pedigrees or set down by Leland from 
hearsay, go to make up Part IV. Part V. is narrative 
Itmerary, but, the original being lost, Miss Toulmin Smith 
das been obliged to rely here on Stow checked by Burton. 
The indispensable map inserted at the end of the book shows 
the route followed by the famous antiquary on a tour which 
took him over ground falling principally within the bounds of 
the Oxford and Midland Circuits. The editing is well done, and 
though a proper name has here and there been allowed to 
escape, the index is satisfactory. 


The fifth volume of “The Works of Tennyson, Annotated” 
@iaemilian, 4s. net) contains “The Idylis of the King”, with 
“The Passing of Arthur” in its matural place, at the end. 
Haliam Tennyson writes an Introduction, m which he 
tells us that his father hesitated to treat the subject of the San 
Graal. “I doubted whether it could be handled in these days 
without incurring a charge of irreverence.” But it came to him 
later with a kind of rush of inspiration. ‘The volume has over 
eighty pages of notes, as usual of interest and value. 


For this Week's Books see page 640. 
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and “Truth® free, 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 
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For apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, ox to 


TREADWELL & WRIGHT, 


LEGAL AND GENERAL SHORTHAND WRITERS AND TYPISTS, 
ESTABLISHED i845, 
33 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C, 


TALY.—ESTATE for SALE.—Delightful House, 

Fiye Reception, Billiard, Twelve Bed Rooms. Olive Farm. Vineyards, Cellars, 

utifully situated overlooking Florentine Plain. Interesting ion and 
xemuneratiye investment. Wine awarded Gold London Hahiticion, 904. 
Present experienced could remain. Price of Id, £8,000, Stock at 
valuation.—Particulars, Photos, Tuomson & Co., <3 George Street, Madinburgh, 
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EARL’S COURT 
UNGARIAN EXHIBITION 


Oren 11 A.M. TO 11 P.M. ADMISSION 1s. 
Season Tickets, ros. éd. Weekly Tickets, 2s. 6d. 
COMPLETE of. ARTS AND 


Steiner's Hungarian Cadet Band. 
Gustav Racz's Tzigane Orchestra. 
And English Military are. 
IN THE EMPRESS 
AMERICA'S ATTRACTIONS. 
THE BOSTOCK AREN 
Performances at 2.30, 4.30, 7. and on 
Reserved sents, 1s. to 3s. 
NOTE.—THE FROM ADMISSION 6d. 


U_MU 
CAVERNS. BALLOONING. 
RAT iL. WORKING MINE. 
SUBMARINE. AVERNU EEL. 
Collins's Circus, Helter Skelter, Switchback: a Thousand-and-one 
Attractions. Illuminated Gardens, a Fairyland, as usual. 
Wet or by. Hot or Cold. Always a de'ight. 
ungarian Restaurant and Lager Beer Hall. 


MAPLE & CO 


ARE SPECIALISTS 
FOR COMFORTABLE 


CLUB & LOUNGE 
CHAIRS & SETTEES 


Ins ion Invited, or Illustrated 

Catal of Chairs sent free 
LARGEST STOCK IN THE WORLD 

F LONDON PARIS BUENOS AIRES 


EDUCATION. 
ARMY, HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE, UNIVERSITY, BAR, &c., 
EXAMINATIONS. 
SPECIAL PREPARATION 
QUERNMORE; JOHN GIBSON, M.A. 


(of Uppingham and Westminster), and large staff of 
EXPERT Tutors, at 
24 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. ; 
14-22 VICTORIA ROAD, UPPER NORWOOD, S.E, 


Constant and wniform Success for many consecuti 
FIRST Places, Honours, &c., mauhy.26 FIRST Thal 


5 


iH UNTINGDON HOUSE, TEDDINGTON. 


Staff of Thirteen University Graduates and others. 
Preparation for Public Schools, Navy, Professions, &c. 
Modern buildings, erected specially for the School. 
Entire charge of Colonial and Continental Pupils. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EX- 

AMINATION.—JUNE and, 3rd, and 4th. One of £87, five or more of 

five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Scholars) per annum. Faber Exhibition 

4 ,* awarded to who does best in examination. Council Nominations, value 

412 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a Scholar 
ship. For pene ee apply to the Head Master or Secretary. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIPS 
EXAMINATION on June oth, rcth, and rrth. At leat EIGHTEEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £80 to £20 20 per annum, including Two Scholarships 
for Sons of Members of the CHELTONIAN SOCIETY ; Three Scholarsh ips for 
CANDIDATES FOR THE ARMY; and the second of Three Entrance Scholar- 
ships recently founded by LORD JAMES OF HEREFORD, each of the value 
ef £35 per annum, tenable = three years, with preference for boys born, educated, 
or residing in HEREFORDSHIRE. Also some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS. 
For particulars apply to = Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


RIVATE TUITION. — Rev. T. HEYWOOD 
MASTERS, M.A., East Meon Vi Petersfield, receives 3. or 4 
Backward or delicate boys (27 to 19) p ” Beautiful country, large grounds. 
Cricket and hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French andGerman. University 
Entrance and other Preliminary Examinations. Home life ; efficient supervision. 


Uni Examinations, naries, Responsions, 
(Lond.), First Class Classical Honours, Carlyon College, 35 Chancery Lane. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


Tue Best Known Remepy For The most — panty ever 


The ive in 
AST HMA, BRONCHITIS. TOOTHACHE, COUT, 
Acts like a charm in RHEUMATISM. 


Diarrhea, Cholera Guts short al! attacks of SPASMS. 
Convincing Medical 
Dysentery. accompanies each Bottle. 
To avoid disappointment insist on having 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S Chiorodyne, 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


Ofall 
Chemists, 


EW GARDENS—LANCELYN HOUSE. 
OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ANSFIELD HOUSE, CLIFTON GARDENS, W. 
HOME SCHOOL GIRLS.— Education in all its branches. 
Musical and Art students ork taught. 


AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 
St. Basil's Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
Beautiful grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead H: 


IGHGATE. FOR GIRLS. 
Fine Situation. Large Playing F 
Individual attention. Preparation for ee 
The Misses Ricc, Earlham, Bishopswood Road. 


ENSINGTON.—CAMPDEN HILL, W. —Scmoos 
for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Bracing situation. 
M. and Miss S. H. Monvesnny, Observatory 


OUTH KENSINGTON — DEANS. COURT, 
EARL’S COURT A 
v ever . and 
MEN'S DAUGHTERS Individual every subject. Mase 


G ISBURNE HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, near WATFORD. Gravel soil ; high ground ; bracing air : 
excellent playing fields, including gymnasium. 


RHEUMATISM, 
LUMBACO, SCIATICA, &o. 


SOLER PROPRIETORS— 
WESTON & WESTALL, ite, 
(Dept. B.) 16 RASTCHEAP, LONDON, BO. 


OCKROACHES C Cleased, ¢ one 


LAPHAM COMMON.—CEDARS ROAD, 
S THOROLD'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Oid-established, 


resident governesses and ten visiting 
failure in Entire charge taken if desired. 


| GUINEAS YEARLY, Inclusive Terms.—HOME 
SCHOOL, GIRLS. Personal Cure. Liberal Diet. Healthy Situatioa.— 
Prospectus, Principal, Girtoa Girtoa House, St. Albans. 


EMEL HEMPSTED, HILL BROW. a 
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ties Principal, HITS. 


INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW, 
OLYMPIA, JUNE 18-27. 


SEATS can now be booked at the Official Box Oillice, 48 OLD 
BOND Srreer, W.; and the usual Agents, 
General Offices, 12 HANOVER SQUARE, W., where 
Applications for Exhibition Stand Spaces oan be 
39 
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LASSES AND PRIVATE TUITION for London 
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MODERN EGYPT. 
By the EARL OF CROMER. 


With Portrait ond a Map. 2 Vols. 24s. net. 


1908 ISSUE NOW READY. 
The Statesman’s Year-Book. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World 
for the Year 1908. Edited by]. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
With Maps. Crown Svo. 10s. =. net. 


Autobiography of Montaga Burrows, 


Captain R.N., Chichele Professor of Modern History, Fellow 
of All Souls College, Oxford. Edited by HIS SON. | 
STEPHEN M. BURROWS. With Portraits. 8vo. 
8s. “. net. 


African Mature Notes and 
Reminiscences. .y, F. C. SELOUS, F.Z.S. 


With Tilustrations by 1 E. CaLDWELt. Bro. TOs. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


The Story of the Guides. 


By Col. G. J. YOUNGHUSBAND, C.B., Queen’s Own 
Corps of Guides. With Illustrations. §8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The history includes such episodes as the 


march to Delhi in 
1857, and the massacre at I which led to the Afghan 
War, and is carried down to the Chitral enced 


Ciel War and Rebellion in the 
Roman Empire, A.D. 69-70. 


| A Companion to the “‘ Histories ” of Tacitus. By BERNARD 


W. HENDERSON, M.A. With Maps and IIlustrations. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Highways and Byways in 
Hampshire. H. MOUTRAY READ. 


With Illustrations by ArrHuR B. Connor. Extra 
crown Bro. 6s. 


Poems of. T. 


Selected and Arranged with an Introduction and Notes by 
H.F.B. and H.G.D. as. 6d. net. [Golden Treasury Series. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ This little book, we say, ought to win him 


scores of new admirers and friends. He is aay a poet for the pocket 
abana anc this is a ‘ pocketable 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Author o! “ Coniston,” 
&e. 6s. 


NOw READY. 
Crown Svo. cloth boards, gold lettered. 206 pages. Price 5s. net. 


HEREDITY, 


THIS WEEK'S BOOKS. 
ART 
Whistler (Bernhard Sickert). Duckworth. 2s. net. 
BloGRAPHY 
The Life and Letters of Herbert Spencer (David Duncan). Methuen. 


155. 

The Lite of Goethe (Albert Bielschowsky. Authorised Translation 
from the German by William A. Cooper. Vol. III.). Tutnams. 
15s. net. 

Autobiography of Montagu Burrows (Edited by Stephen Montagu 
Burrows). Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 

Memoirs of Edward Vaughan Kenealy (Arabella Kenealy). Long. 
16s. net. 

FICTION 

The Magic of May (Iota). Nash. 6s. 

Julian Steele (Constantine Ralli). Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 

The Flemings (Jessie and Charles Fielding Marsh). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

Absolution (Clara Viebig). Lane. 6s. 

Mr. Crewe’s Career (Winston Churchill). Macmillan. 6s. 

The Wheel o’ Fortune (Louis Tracy); By Neva’s Waters (John R. 
Carling.) Ward, Lock. 6s. each. 

The Wild Widow (Gertie de S. Wentworth-James). Laurie. 6s. 

A Man of Genius: A Story of the Judgment of Paris (M. P. Will- 
cocks). Lane. 6s. 

The Chase of the Golden Plate (Jacques Futrelle). Collier. 35. net. 

Keepers of the House (Cosmo Hamilton), The Church and Thisbe 
Grey (John Le Breton), A King of Mars (Avis Hekking), 
Nellie of the ** Eight Bells” (Archer Philip Crouch), 6s. each 5 
The Dapple Grey (Nat Gould), 2s. Long. 


HISTORY 

The Cambridge History of English Literature (Edited by A. W. 
Ward and A. R. Waller. Vol. Il). Cambridge: At the 
University Press. 95. net. 

The Court of Russia in the Nineteenth Century (E. A. Brayley 
Hodgetts. 2vols.). Methuen. 245. net. 

Civil War and Rebellion in the Roman Empire, A.D. 69-70 (Bernard 
W. Henderson). Macmillan. $s. net. 

Innocent III. Les Royautés Vassales du Saint-Siege (Achille Luchaire). 
Paris: Hachette. 3fr. 50. 

Granada, Present and Bygone (Albert F. Calvert). Dent. 6s. net. 

Law 

The Companies Acts, 1900 and 1907 (James W. Reid), 2:. 6d. net 5 
Responsibilities of Directors and Working of Companies under 
the Companies Acts, 1862-1907 (Edited by G. F. Emery), 35. 64. 
net. Wilson. 

Civil Proceedings by “ — the Crown (George Stuart Robinson). 
Stevens and Son, 38s. 


TRAVEL 

From Edinburgh to India and Burmah (W. G. Burn Murdoch). 
Routledge. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Cradle of the : An Account of a Voyage to the West 
Indies (Sir Frederick Treves). Smith, Elder. 12s. net. 

A Woman’s Way through Unknown Labrador: An Account of the 
Exploration of Nascaupec and George Rivers (Mrs. Leonidas 
Hubbard). Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 

A Spring Fortnight in France (Josephine Tozier). Laurie. 10s. 6d. net. 


VERSE 
Poets of our Day (Edited by N. G. Royde-Smith). Methuen. 5s. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Confessions of Augustine, The (Edited by John Gibb and William 
Montgomery). Cambridge: At the University Press. 75. 6d. net. 

Dictionary of National Biography (Edited by 4 Stephen and 
Sidney Lee. Vol. IIL). Smith, Elder. <a 

Education, Personality and Crime (Albert ilson). Greening. 
75. 6d. net. 

Guesses at Truths (David Christie Murray). Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 

Ireland's Crusade against Tuberculosis (Edited by the Countess of 
Aberdeen). Dublin: Maunsel. ts. net. 

Municipal — from Southern Germany (HenryS. Lunn). Fisher 
Unwin. 


VARIATION AND "GENIUS | Open Air, The (Richard Jefferies), Chatto and Windus. 53s. net. 


WITH ESSAY ON 


SHAKHKSPEARE: 
**Testimonied in his own bringingsforth.” 
AND ADDRESS ON 
MEDICINE: 


By HENRY MAUDSLEY, M.D. 


Lendon: Sons & Lrp., Oxford House, 
Great Titchfield Street, W 


Melodramatic, but true to life. 


THE MASTER OF MEANS 


By CEORGE. 
At all Libraries aed Booksellers. 6s. 


GREENING & CO., Sr. Martin’s Lang, W.C. 


AND MaGazines FoR May :—The Architectural Review, 
; The Estate bie 6d.; The North American Review, 1s. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Montbly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: Booxmun, Lonpon. Codes: Unicove and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


Telephone : CentTRAL 1515. Telephone Mayrair 3601. 


If you want ANY book on ANY subject write to 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 
BOOKSELLER, 
83 HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W, 


SPECIAL TALOGVES I66VUED Militar Naval, Ameri 
rica, Austrailia, Asia, Rema Maeve, he ‘ &c,. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 
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NOW READY, with a Coloured Frontispiece, 40 pages 
of Half-tone Illustrations and 4 Sketch Maps. 


Small royal 8vo, 12s. net. 


THE CRADLE 
OF THE DEEP. 


An Account of a Visit to the West Indies. 


BY 
SIR FREDERICK TREVES, Bart., 


Author of ‘‘ The Other Side of the Lantern,” “ Tale of a 
Field Hospital,” &c. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Third, Revised and much Enlarged Edition. 
Small demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


HARDY ORNAMENTAL FLOWER- 
ING TREES AND SHRUBS. 


By A. D. WEBSTER, Author of “ Practical Forestry,” ‘‘ The Forester's 
Diary,” &e. 

MEMORIES OF MEN AND BOOKS. 
By Rev. Professor ALFRED JOHN CHURCH, M.A., Author of 
“Stories from Homer,” &c. With a Portrait. 8s, 6d. net. 

Sfectator.—“ Our only quarrel with this very agreeable book of reminis- 
cences is that it sometimes withholds information where we particularly want it. 


But we must stifle our cry for more, which is, by the way, a true compliment to 
the book and indicates the good things.” 


THE PASSING OF MOROCCO. — 


hy FREDERICK MOORE, Author of “ The Balkan Trail.” Witha 
Map and 12 pages of Illustrations, 5s, net. 

Standard.—“ Cleverly written, and gives some intimate views of recent 
scenes and developments in the Moorish Empire.” 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


Ry Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. NEW AND CHEAPER 
EDITION, _ Révised and in parts Re-written by FREDERIC G. 
KENYON, D.Litt. With 2 Portraits, 7s. 6d. net. 
Daily Mail,—'* May now, thanks to Dr. Kenyon, be accepted by Browning 
enthusiasts as authoritative.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE GREY KNIGHT: 


An Autumn Love Story. 
By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 


illustrated London News.—" Altogether charming. . . . No one, we 
think, will read ‘The Grey Kuight' without feeling the better for it.” 


CROSSRIGGS. jand Finoater. 


Punch.—“ A clever study of contrast between selfish natures and one purely 
unselfish. Mary and Jane Findlater tell the story very well indeed, lighting it 
up with many flashes of fancy and humour.’ 


THE FLEMINGS. 
By JESSIE and CHARLES FIELDING MARSH. 


*,* A penetrating ae an artistic temperament drawn away from the 
hard and engrossing serv of art by the love of a woman who possesses 
different ideals. (/ust Published. 


The FOREFRONT of the BATTLE. 


By ANDREW LORING, 
Author of **The Rhymer's Lexicon,” &c. (May 19. 


*,* A story of adventure, politics, and romance, the hero being a young 
statesman of Cabinet rank, The plot is very ingenious, and the story contains 
many dramatic situations, 


RE-ISSUE OF 


| THE DICTIONARY 
OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 


IN TWENTY-TWO VOLUMES, 
Cloth, gilt top, 15s, net each; 
or ha'f-morocco, marbled edges, 21s. net each. 
VOLUME Jil, (BROWN-GHALONE?) NOW READY, 

Daily Telegraph.—*One of the cheapest works of the kind 
ever put before the public... . In welcoming this new and 
marvellously cheap re-issue, which will cost only one-third of 
its original price and occupy only one-third of the shelf space, 
we may say that no public reference library will in future be 
worthy of the name that does not contain the ‘ Dictionary’ in 
one or other of its forms." 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Mr. Murray’s New Books 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
JOHN THADEUS DELANE, 


EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ Times.” Containing hitherto unpublished 
Letters of Palmerston, Disraeli, and other Statesmen, and 
numerous Anecdotes of the Court and London Society im the 
Reign of Queen Victoria. By ARTHUR IRWIN DASENT. 
With Illustrations, 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 32s. net. 

‘*The reader who would comprehend the incredible extent or 
Delane’s influence must read this book. He can scarcely believe till he 
has seen all the evidence ; but when he has seen it he will be not only 
astonished but convinced. . . . Nothing can disguise the instructive- 
ness of these volumes.” — Spectator. 


COLONEL SAUNDERSON, M.P. 


A Memoir. By REGINALD LUCAS. With Illustrations, 
including several Sketches of Political Personages by Colonel 
Saunderson. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT 
PORT ARTHUR. 


By Monsieur E. K. NOJINE, accredited Russian War Corre- 
spondent during the Siege. Translated and Abridged by 
Captain A. B. Linpsay. Edited by Major E. D. Swinton, 
D.S.O. With Map and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
“*One must admit that he has written far and away the most vivid 
and instructive story we have yet had of Port Arthur.” 
Birmingham Post. 
«Tt is one of the most remarkable books that have lately appeared. 
and it is singularly dramatic and entertaining. We are made to feel the 
life of Port Arthur during the siege, and to realise the causes of failure 
in divided counsels and a system faulty from base to summit.” 
Army and Navy Gazett>. 


A WOMAN’S WAY THROUCH 
UNKNOWN LABRADOR. 


By Mrs. LEONIDAS HUBBARD, Junior. With Map, 
Portraits, and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
Leonidas Hubbard was a pioneer in the exploration of Labrador, 
and lost his life there in the cause of science. Mrs. Hubbard bravely 
took up the work, and, having done so with success, has set down a 
plain statement of her journey through Labrador, and of her husband’s 
expedition as well. er book tells a moving story, and is authori- 
tative and unique. 


FROM PEKING TO SIKKIM. 


By COUNT DE LESDAIN. With Map and Illustrations. 
Demy Svo. 12s net. 

Count and Countess de Lesdain, immediately after their marriage, 
travelled from Peking through the little-known district of the Ordos 
Desert, thence, by the province of Kansu, across the high mountainous 
district into the valley of the Yangtse, and so to Tibet. 


FROM PEKING TO MANDALAY. 


Being the Account of a Journey from North China to 
Burma, through Tibetan Ssuch’uan and Yunnan. By R. F. 
JOHNSTON, M.A., F.R.G.S., Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. With numerous Illustrations and Map. Demy Svo. 
15s. net. 


THE RISE OF MAN. 


By Colonel C. R. CONDER, LL.D., M.R.A.S., Author of 
‘*Tent Work in Palestine,” ‘* The Hittites: their Language,” 
&e. &c. Demy 8vo. 12s, net. 


DEAN’S HALL. 


By MAUDE GOLDRING. New Novel. 6s. 
A story of open-air life on somewhat unusual lines, The scene 
is laid in Upper Wharfedale a hundred years ago. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
—_ SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13 Wellington Soeets 

Strand, W.C., on MON —- ¥, May 25, at One o'clock y, BOO 
and MANUSCRIPTS, First Editions of the Writings of Modern 
Authors ; Fine Art and Thusteated s ; Villon Society's “‘ Arabian Nights,” &c., 
13 vols.; Works r elating to America ; Ss on Se a History and Sport, 


Archeology and Antiquities ; Ackerman's “M ion,” 3 vols., uncut ; 
Alken's “ Rational ; Boccaccio, ‘‘ The Decameron,” 1625- 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


COINS AND VALUABLE WAR MEDALS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
wil SELL by AUCTION, at their Hours, No. 13, Stroct 


W.C., on ‘DAY, May 25, at One o'clock , COINS 
VALUABLE MEDALS, comprisi| 
Copper, of Various Reigns ; Caines 
and Tokens, the property of Norman, of Tyne, 
= = many pieces of Great re and Interest. Also a small o tion of 

DALS, the Gen Esq., of Manchester, com- 

ie Fine and Rare ilitary Se and — General Service Medals, 

ore of the Desiree.” 
pture the r 

And a MACMIFICERT GROUP 

Sruart and Major C. Stuart, comprising the Gold Medal for the Battle 

2 Roleia, 1808 ; a of India, Fo five clasps ; and the following six Hon. = 

ndia Company's is, ‘viz. : ion 1795-6, Seringapatam 1799, Egypt I, 
Bourbon and Isle of France 1810, Java 1811, Nepaul 1816. 

Catalogues may be had. 


May be viewed two days prior. 


THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF EDWARD JAMES STANLEY, Eso.: 
M.A., J.P., &c. (deceased), Quantock Lodge, Bridgwater. 
FIRST PORTION. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
os SELL by AUCTION ait their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
—~ .C. (by order of the Executors), on TUESDAY, May 26, and Three 
Days, at One.o'clock precisely, the FIRST OT at of the Valuable 
of Epwarp James Stawiey, Esq., M.A , &c. (deceased), Quan- 
tock Lodge, Bridgwater (for many years Member of PB send. for the Western 
Division of Somersetshire), containi Antiquarian and Lg Books, 
chiefly on te TOE Fine Art and e Illustrated —., Collections of the 
Works of the English matists and Poets, the Works Best Modern 
Historians, Biography, Biblical and Liturgical Literature vincieding “ Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments,” “ Tales from the Arabic,” and “ Aladdin,” translated by 
ohn Payne, 13 — += Society ; Tae of Old Ballads, 3 vols., Largest 
; Bu Saints,” ; Byron’ s — ion de Luxe, 
23 vols. ; ist of Hertiord,” 3 vols., 
Persia,” 2 vols. ; ‘Dukes of Urbiro,” 3 ‘vols... 
R Whatman Paper ; Froude’s Historical Works ont 
iauny Essays : Gardiner’s Historical Works ; Harleian Miscellany. 10 vols., red 
Hayward's Essays ; Mrs. Jameson's Works ; Kipling’s Works, 
ry Vols. 1.-XXIIL. ; Lecky’ s Historical Works ; ee by Lad 
Guest, 3 vols., Large Paper Manning and Bray's 3 vols., Lag 
Marlowe's Works, ed. Dyce, 3 vols , 1850; “Chester,” 3 vols 
Paper; Ralfe's 3 vols. ; Gamonia 


Dotels and Boarding Houses. 


SEVENOAKS. 
ROYAL CROWN HOTEL. 


FIRST CLASS. 


500 Feet above Sea Level. Few Mieutes from Knole House and 
Park. Dry, Bracing Ar. G Gravel Scil. 

Twelve acres of old-world en, commanding beautifil views. Suites of 

tments. Electric Light. Extensive Motor Garage. First-class Horses and 


riages. Omnibus meets trains. 
G. MARSHALL, Resident Proprietor. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


RIGHTON. —ROVAL CRESCENT HOTEL. 
Centre of Marine Parade. Best position in Brighton for bealth and quiet. 
nificent Sea View. Electric light throughout. Moderate tariff. 
Locax, Proprietor. 


OURNEMOUTH HYDRO: Overlooking Bay. 
Every kind of Bath and Massage. Physician. 


OYAL BATH HOTEL, BOURNEMOUTH. 
“The BEST Hotel io Bournemouth.’ The Queen, July 7, 1907. On y 
Horst on East Cuirr. Ovesioniing Bay aod Pier. Hotel Orchestra. Electric 
lift. No charge for attendance or lights. ISED AND VERY MopEerATE Tarirr. 
A la carte or inclusive. Golf. Gange. 3 Stables.—C. A. Scuwase, General Mensew. 


ANDERSON & 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND OOLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

4 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and al! information free of charge. Replies received. 
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Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 15s. net. 


POLO IN INDIA. 
By Colonel H. pz B. pE LISLE, C.B., D.S.O. 
With Diagrams, Cuts, and numerous Photographic Reproductions. 


“* Tt is probable that for many years to come ‘Polo in India’ will be regarded 
the standard work on the subject." — 7imes of India. 


~ Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 27s. net. 
THE PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


By Sir HERBERT RISLEY, K.C.LE., C.S.L 
Illustrated with 25 Plates. 


Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 15s. net. 


THE HISTORY OF ASSAM. 


By E. A. GAIT, I.C.S. 
Illustrated with as Plates and a Map. 


Crown 8vo. cioth gilt, ros. 6d. net. 


THE SEVEN CITIES OF DELHI. 


By Capt. GORDON RISLEY HEARN, R.E. 
With 24 Illustrations and Plans. 


Imperial r6mo. cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. net. 
RIDING FOR LADIES. 
With Hints on the Stable. 


By Mrs. POWER O’DONOGHUE. 
With 68 Illustrations nd A. Cuantrey Corsoutp. 


Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


ASTRONOMY WITHOUT A TELESCOPE. 
By E. WALTER MAUNDER, F.R.A.S. 


An Introduction to the Knowledge of the Constellations and Study of the Heavens 
with the Unassisted — 


Demy &vo. cloth gilt, ras. net. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
As Applied to Legal —— and other Constructions 
w. 


By G. F. ARNOLD, LCS. 


W. THACKER & CO., 2 Creep Lang, E.C. 


AN IDEAL GIFT FOR BOY OR GIRL 
Worth 45/-, Published at 21/-, Offered at 10/6, 


BIRDS’ EGGS 


OF THE 


BRITISH ISLES 


24 Plates, including 459 drawings of 
Eggs, in Natural Colours, Actual Size, 
by F. W. FROHAWK, M.B.O.U., F.E.S. 


106 Pages of descriptive Letterpress, complete with 


Index, in one Volume. Handsomely bound in Cloth, 
uncut edges, gilt top, I lettered in Gold on back and side. 


Eggs are illustrated in their infinite variety. When it is noted 
that ten eggs of the Blackbird are shown, twelve of the House- 
Sparrow, six of the Greenfinch, eight of the Chaffinch, seven of the 
Corn-Bunting, the same number of the Yellow Bunting, nine of the 
Reed-Bunting, ten of the Skylark, twenty-one of the Cuckoo, and 
nine of the Kestrel, it will give some idea of the thoroughness with 
which this work was prepared, 

For the collation of the text from the larger work ‘* British Birds 
with their Nests and Eggs,” the services of Dr, Arthur G, Butler were 
secured. With the exception of the Introduction and a few additional 
signed notes to some of the species, the wording of the text, as 
published in the larger work, has been preserved. 


Orders should he sent to the Publisher, 
SATURDAY REVIEW, 33 Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 
logether with Postal Order for 1016, 


| 


ions 


16 May, 1908 


The Saturday Review. 


‘The Subscription List will be on Monday, the 18th May, 
and Clesed on or before Wednesday, 20th May, 1908. 


SANSINENA FROZEN MEAT (0,, 


BUENOS AIRES. 
(COMPANIA SANSINENA DE CARNES CONGELADAS.) 
FORMED UNDER ARGENTINE LAI. 
Share ‘apital: ISSUED AND PAID UP, 
30,000 SHARES OF $100 (COLD) EACH (£600,000). 


ISSUE OF £300,000 5 PER CENT. FIRST 
MORTCACE DEBENTURES, 


In 3,000 Debentares of £100 each, bearing Interest at 5 per cent. 

per annum, redeemable, as stated below, by 30 Half-Yearly In- 

-stalments, with power for the Company to redeem the whole 

outstanding Debentures at par at any time after 1913, on six 
months’ notice. 


Trustees for the Debenture Holders : 


THE RIVER PLATE TRUST LOAN AND AGENCY CO., LTD., 
52 MoorGcaTe Street, Lonpon, E.C. 

The Debentures will be secured by a specific First Mortgage (under Argentine 
law) of the Company's Freezing Establishments, ‘‘ La Negra,” at Buenos Aires, 
and “ Cuatreros,” at Bahia Blanca. é 

A Sinking Fund will be provided by whith £10,000 will be applied each half-year, 
commencing with the half-year ending 1st November, 1908, in the redemption of 

béntures by purchases in the market under par or by drawings at par. Drawings, 
when necessary, will take place in April or October, and the drawn Debentures will 
be redeemed on the following 1st May or 1st November. The Company will have 
power to redeem at par the whole of the Debentures outstanding at any time after 
the year 1913, on giving six months’ previous notice. Any Debentures not pre- 
viously redeemed will be repayable at | bn 1st May, 192% 

The Debentures will be issued to er. Interest will be payable half-yearly 
on 1st May and 1st November, the rst coupon for a full half-year’s interest will be 
payable on the 1st November, 1908. Scrip Certificates to Bearer will be issued 

ainst Banker's Receipts and Allotment Letters to be exchanged on completion of 
all payments for the Debentures as the same are ready for issue, of which due 
notice will be 

Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., 67 Lombard Street, London, E.C., 
acting as agents for Messrs. Ernesto Tornquist & Co., Limited, the Bankers to the 
Company in Buenos Aires, are authorised by the Company, whose Head Office is 
at 132 Calle San: Martin, Buenos Aires, and whose London Office and Cold Stores 
are at 15 Long Lane, Smithfield, ‘E.C., to receive subscriptions for the above- 
mentioned Debentures at the price of £92 10s. per 41:0 Debenture. 

PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS :— 


£5 on Application. 
£25 ,, Allotment. 
oe 1st June. 

3 4, ist July, 1908. 


£92} 


Subscribers can pay up in full on allotment or on any instalment date. Discount 
will be at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum upon all payments made in 
_advance of the due dates. 


Messrs. Ernesto Tornquist & Co., Limited, of Buenos Aires, have 
addressed the following letter to Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co. : - 


To Messrs. Mitts, Curriz & Co. 
67 Lombard Street, 


London, E.C. 


Buenos Aires, April 15, 1908. 
GENTLEMEN, 
Compania SANSINENA DE CARNES CONGELADAS. 
We have the pleasure to give you below a statement of the profits of the 
Company for the past ten years Jing to the published Accounts, viz. :— 


Year ending. Profits 
1900 . . . 127,000 
1903 . 700 


The amount for depreciation until gist December, 1907, written off represen‘s 
£204.100 whereof £92,700 out of the above profits. 

‘The annual sum required to be set aside for Interest and Sinking Fund on the 
£300,000 5 per cent. First Mortagage Debentures is £35,000, which will decrease 
each year as the Debentures are redeemed. 

The proceeds of the present issue to the extent of about 4200,coo are required to 
pay off existing liabilities, and it is proposed to utilise the balance in the improve- 
ment of the works and the general purposes of the Company. 

The exceptional results of the years ogoding 190 alec forth an exaggerated 
competition, which led to artificially high pices of cattle and to accordingly 
decreased earnings. 

But even in the most unfavourable years the earnings of the Company did not 
fall below £60,000, viz., four times as much as the amount uired for interest on 
oe ype issue, and almost double the amount required for Interest and Sinking 

und, 

The Sansinena Company in 1997 shipped more than a fifth of the frozen meat 
exported from the Argentine Republic, and it has secured a special advantage by 
establishing works at Cuatreros, in the centre of the sheep region, at the Port of 
Bahia Blanca, from whence direct shipments are made to Europe. 

The Debentures, being a direct obligation of the Company, will be specially 
secured by a First Mortgage, under Argentice Law, duly registered in the name of 
the River Plate Trust Loan and Agency Company, Limited, of 52 Moorgate Street, 
London, as Trustees for the Debenture-tolders on the following land, buildings, 
and machinery belonging to the Company :— 

(a) Freezing Establishment ‘‘La Negra," at Buenos Aires, comprising 
2,500 square metres (about de acres) of land, This establishment is alongside 
ihe Riachuslo River, with direct access to the Harbour of Buenos Aires, so 
that the merchandise can be shipped from the Company's Quay. 
(4) Freezing Establishment “ Cuatreros,” at the Port of Bahia Blanca, with 
1,495 hectares (about 3,694 acres) of land. 

These properties have been valued by local professional valuers selected by us, 
and whose estimate we believe to be correct, at £825,009, of which about £250,000 
is represented by the value of the land alone, independently of the buildings and 
machinery, or the existing business carried on therein. 

¢ are, Gentlemen, yours faithfully 
ERNESTO TORNQUIS? & CO., LIMITADA, 
E. TORNQUIST, J. KADE. 

The Shares of the Company are quoted on the London Stock Exchange, and 
Application will be made for a quotation of the present issue of Debentures. 

A copy of the draft of the Frost Deed may be seen on application at the Office 


of the Trustees’ Solicitors, Messrs. Ashurst, Morris, Crisp & Co., 17 Throgmorton 
Avenue, London, E,C. 

A translation of the Statutes of the Company, a translation of the last Report of 
the Directors and Balance Sheet to 31st December, 1907, may be seen on application 
at the Office of Messrs. Bircham & Co., Solicit 50 Old Broad Street, London, 
E.C., during business hours while the Subseription List is \. 

Applications for the Debentures must be made on the form accompanying the 

us, and lodged with Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co. 
no allotment is made the will be returned in full, and if a smaller 
amount of Debentures than applied for is allotted the balance of the deposit will be 
applied towards the amount payable on allotment. 

Default in payment of any instalment will render the allotment liable to can- 
cellation and previous payments to forfeiture. 

_Pro uses and Forms of fepicacien aq ia obtained from Messrs. Glyn, 
Mills, Currie & Co., 67 Lombard Street, E.C., Messrs. Alexander Wilson & Sons, 
Stockbrokers, 11 Birchin Lane, E.C., Messrs. Ashurst, Morris, Crisp & Co., 
M4 Throgmorton Avenue, E.C., and Messrs. Bircham & Co., 50 Old Broad Street, 

C., and at the London Offices of the Company, 15 Long Lane, Smithfield, E.C. 

The Directors of the Company are :— 


Mr. ERNESTO TORNQUIST, President. 

Mr. ADOLFO G, LURO, Vice-President. 

Mr. SAMUEL HALE PEARSON. 

Mr. H. VON BERNARD. 

Mr. MILES A. PASMAN, Managing Director. 


16th May, 1908. 


To the Holders of Profit-Sharing Secured Notes 
of the UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 
COMPANY OF LONDON, Limited. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that Holders of upwards of 
go per cent. of the above Notes have deposited their Notes under the 
Deposit Agreement, dated 7th April, 1908, relating to the Scheme of 
Re-adjustment annexed to the Directors’ Circular, dated r4th April, 
1908, and such scheme will therefore be proceeded with. 

The Re-adjustment Managers having extended the time for deposits 
under the above Deposit Agreement to 29th May, 1908, holders, who 
have not already done so, are invited to deposit their Notes under the 
terms of such Deposit Agreement with the London and Westminster 
Bank, Limited, Lothbury, London, E.C., the depositary in London, 
on or before such last-mentioned date. 

By order of the Board, 
W. E. MANDELICK, Secretary. 


London, 15th May, 1908. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 

o i manded by the Ki thank Mr. i ‘ 
“ Nothing better could be wished fer.”—Britisk Weekly. 

‘* Far superior to ordinary guides.”—Daily Chronicle. 
VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) SHOULD USE 


DARLINGTON’S LONDON & ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, 5s. 24 Maps and Plans, 60 Illustrations. 
‘* Very emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Graphic. 
“* A brilliant book.” 7 émees. “ Particularly good." —A caden:y. 
* The best handbook to London ever issued.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 


NORTH WALES. 60 Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, ss. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 100 Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, 5s. 


Visitors to Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. Leonards, Worthing, Bourne- 
mouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Exmouth, Sidmouth, T: n h, Dawlish, 
Plymouth, Dartmouth, Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, 
Land's End, rom | Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, 
Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, Weston-super- 

recon, Ross, Tintern, p= berystwyth, Towyn, mouth, gelly, 
Harlech, Criccieth, Pwltheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaen- 

parvon, 


mawr, lanfairfechan, Bangor, t, , Festiniog, 
Trefriw, Bettws-y-coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, Isle of 
Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1s. each. 
Liancotten : DARLINGTON & CO. Lonpon: SIMPKIN’S. 
Paris AND New York : BRENTANO'S, 

The Railway Bookstalls and ali Booksellers. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—Beautiful Photographs of Scenery, Ruins, &c., in Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, R Germany, France, Switzerland, haly, Greece, Turkey, 
Palestine, Egypt, also English Lakes and North Wales, 1s. and 2s. List post free. 
& Co., LLANGOLLEN. 


‘ NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
4» 
One Year... on 182 1m 4 
Half Year oe O14 Tom 9 15 2 
Quaxter Year ane @ 7 ? 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payabse ‘he 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIBW Offices, 33 Southampion Street, 
Strand, Londen, W.C. 

Iu the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately. 
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EVERETT & CO’.S 
New and Forthcoming Pablications. 


ANARCHY : Its Methods & Exponents. 
_By PETER LATOUCHE. 


Illustrated from hs. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

An impartial account of the principles underlying Anarchism, from 
the first denunciation by Prudbou, tl the ‘ather of Philosophic Anarchism, 
and Bakunine, the Expounder "of Revolutionary Anarchism, to the 


LONDON IN THE SIXTIES. 


By “One of the Old Brigade.” 
With Illustrations by HAROLD PirFaRD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ENGLISH BIRD LIFE. 


By H. KNIGHT HORSFIELD, 
Author of “In the Gun Room,” &c. 


With 100 Eheegeets from Nature specially taken for this book. 
rs crown 8vo. = 6d. net. 


NEW SIX - SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE 
MIDDLE TEMPLE. 


By ROBERT MACHRAY. 
**To those who love a mystery this book will prove a feast of 


delight.”—-Dundee Courier. 


** One of the most thrilling of latter-day detective romances.” 
Liverpool Courier. 


HIS FATHER’S WIFE. 


By ERNEST DAUDET. Translated by F. Martyn. 


THE GATE OF SINNERS. 


By Mrs. COULSON KERNAHAN. 


LOVE OF LIF E: and 


By JACK LONDON. 


‘©The savage intensity of Mr. London’s imagination is such as 
to stir even the more incredulous of his readers. All the eight short 
stories in this volume grip the reader.” — Atheneum. 


‘* The eight short stories which go to make up his new volume are 
comparable to the very best of their kind; to those of Maupassant, 
Ambrose Bince, or Mr. Kipling . This is most certainly a book 
both to read and to keep.”—A/orning Post. 


THE HEAVENLY HAND. 


By EGMONT HAKE and D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


THE PLAINS OF ALU. 


By DOROTHY SUMMERS. 


“ Mrs. Summers’ book will repay attention. . . . The multitude 
who have recently taken up the more obscure phases of Occultism will 
be delighted with ‘ The Plains of Alu.’.”— Zhe Standard. 


THE SACRED SKULL. 


By GEORGE GRIFFITH. 


— 


London: EVERETT & CO., 42 Essex Street, W.C. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


po METHUEN have just priblished a new and 
delightful Novel by C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON, 
Authors of “ The Lightning Conductor,” “ Lady Betty Across 
the Water,” &c. It ts entitled : 


“SCARLET RUNNER,” 


and, as may be guessed, it is a story of love and a motor car, 
The second edition ts in the press. 


THE COURT OF RUSSIA IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By E. A. BRAYLEY HODGETTS. With 20 Illustrations. 

Two volumes, demy 8vo. 24s. net. 
This is not a record of ane and ceremonies, but gives vivid pictures of the 


life and charactcrs of the Emperors of Russia, their wives acd ies, their sur- 
roundings, and the prominent figures in their reign. 


THE SUMMER GARDEN OF PLEASURE. By Mrs. 
STEPHEN BATSON. With 36 Illustrations in Colour by OSMUND 
PITTMAN. Wide demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


Mrs. Batson deals with the summer flower garden in general, but her particular 
care is the subject of succession—the maintenance of the garden's beauties without 
any break or loss of interest fiom early to late summer. 


THE ROMANCE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. By A.G. 
BRADLEY, Author of ‘“* Round About Wiltshire.” With 16 Illustrations ia 
Colour by FRANK SOUTHGATE, R.B.A., and 12 from Photographs. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is a full and interesting description of the more romantic parts of a romantic 
county, dealing with the Roman Wall, the great castles, the towns and villages full 
of historical interest, the famous valleys, and the marches so renowned in border 
song and story. 


THE COMPLETE LAWN TENNIS PLAYER. By 
A. WALLIS MYERS. With 90 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


Mr. H. L. Donerty (Champion ‘sot 1906) writes :—‘‘ I have never seen a better 

on lawn tennis than this. I have read it with intense interest, and can 

thoroughly recommend it to players of all classes as a sound, helpful, and enter- 
volume.” 


r, A. F. WitpinGc (Double Champion, 1907) 1 writes :—“* The book is excellent ; 
undeniably the best on the subject yet published.” 


THE COMPLETE COOK. By Miss L. Wuirttinc, late 
Staff Teacher of the National Training School of Cookery. With many 
lilustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Two special features are first, the footnotes given with most recipes, suggesting 
how to simplity, enrich, or vary the ingredients, utensils, mode of cooking, &c., in 
such a way that the actual number of recipes given is almost doubled ; second, the 
tothe measures used in lieu of scales and weights, which are valueless to travellers, 
to those stationed abroad, and to the average cook with her tacial antipathy to their 


HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. By Mrs. ALFRED Sivewick. 
With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. ros. €d. net. 


The book treats, among other subjects, of the fullowing :--Children and School ; 
Young Men and Maidens ; Courtship and Marriage ; the Housewife and Servants ; 
Shops, Food, Exp , Inns, A ts; Life in ‘Town and Country. 


A STAR OF THE SALONS. By Camizta Jess. With 


20 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. €d, net. 


The life story of Mdlle. de Lespinasse, her times (1732-76) and ker contem- 
poraries, ber strange early history, her friendships, and her love story. 


THE REAL INDIA. By J. D. Rees, C.I.E., M.P. 
Demy 8vo. 1os. 6d. net. 
This is he latest and best book on the causes of the political unrest in India. 


The Times says : “Its oy is essential to a proper understanding of the 
political situation ;" and the Morning /’ost adds: “ Mr. Rees is a frank and 
thoroughly friendly critic of the Indian Government.” 


FOLK-LORE AS AN HISTORICAL SCIENCE, By 
G. L.GOMME. With many Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
(The Antiquary's Books. 


SECRET CHAMBERS AND HIDING-PLACES: His- 
toric, Romantic, and Legendary Stcries and Traditions about Hiding-holes, 
Secret Chambers, &c. By ALLAN FEA. With 8o Illustrations. New 
and Revised Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Apart from the curious interest of the Secret Chamber in fiction, it is closely 
with many an historical event. 


Please write ‘at once to Messrs. METHUEN for their LIST OF 
NEW BOOKS. It is well Illustrated, and very interesting. 
Send also for their LIST OF NEW NOVELS. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 


BEGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


the by & Co. Lrv., 5 New-street 
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E.C., and Published bY Recinato Weaster Pace, at the Office, 33 Southampton 


of London.—Saturday, 15 May, 1903 
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